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\ NE of our clients utilized two methods of 

changing inquiries into sales—personal 4 
salesmanship and direct follow-up by mail. 
j These methods were about equally successful 
in getting definiteorders. . . . But further 
| analysis showed the interesting fact that over 
| eighty per cent. of the orders secured by mail 
stuck until all the payments had been made, 
| while only about fifty per cent. of the man-made 
% sales pessessed that very desirable quality. 
| The agents’ division of this organization is now 
| being discontinued as rapidly as possible. 
+ Our service went a great deal further than 
} picking mediums, writing copy and follow-up 
4) literature, etc., for we had to dig into the very 
fundamentals of this business before we found 
‘| the most economical way to increase the num- 
| ber of completed sales. If you are looking 
4 for some offhand suggestions as to boosting 
| sales and profits, they are not to be found at 
| 300 Chestnut Street. But, if you are willing 
| to study and work with us over your problems, 
‘} and you understand that Rome was not built in 
ff aday, we ought to be getting better acquainted. 
N. W. AYER & SON, Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland. 
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“Put it up to men who know your market”? 





RE we coming to this?—When 

you buy your new suit, insist 
that it is made of an all wool fab- 
ric, woven from the wool sheared 
from the sheep which have grazed 
on the juicy grass grown from 
Hendrickson’s Blue Grass Seed. 
Hendrickson’s Blue Grass Seed in- 
sures woolen fabrics of extreme 
durability and lasting satisfaction. 
Look for the “Blue Grass” label on 
every garment. 
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ORCING the manufacturer with 

consumer advertising seems 
quite the vogue these days. No 
telling where it will end though 
already the failures are many and 
marked. “Forcing” is crude work. 
There are diplomatic means of per- 
suasion with consumers’ advertising 
as a “first aid” which Federal has 
evolved and practised with notable 
success. 


A A A 


| T is human nature for a man to 
desire to run his own business. 
He knows when his hand is being 
forced and he sits tight, squares his 
jaw and compresses his lips. Then 
he’s a Hard Proposition. 
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ES, there is a lot of difference 

between advertising an article 
direct to the consumer and an ac- 
cessory used in the making of that 
article. The difference necessitates 
a complete knowledge of market 
and merchandising conditions for 
successful promotion of an acces- 
sory. 


AB Oe A 


a is apropos, to remark here that 

another manufacturer of an 
accessory used in the making of an 
article of woman’s wear has en- 
rolled with Federal. His proposi- 
tion calls for experience and knowl- 
edge of a specialized character. 
That’s why he “put it up to men 
who know his market.” 
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ANUFACTURERS who have 

an accessory to market are in- 
vited to a Federal consultation. Ob- 
ject !—Success. 


A A 


E: HANGING the subject, we call 
attention to a Federal produc- 
tion which was reproduced and 
commented upon in the anniversary 
number of “Printers’ Ink.” Says 
the “Printers’ Ink” display expert: 
“The Strathmore Parchment ad, 
Fig. 3, is masterfully handled. 
The art and the type harmonize 
perfectly, and the result is a “cool,” 
pleasing appeal to our best senses. 
An ad of this nature looks decid- 
edly simple—when finished. It is 
just one of those simple things that 
require delicate handling by trained 
hands and brains.” 


Strathmore Parchment 


is the ultimate in business stationery. A pound 
will make a hundred standard letter-heads. A P 
few cents more than you pay per hundred for the 2 

ordinary paper, adds “Strathmore Quality” to By 
your business « ndence. You will gladly Kit 
pay the difference if you write for samples 





Woronoco Damask 


fs a different paper for business correspond- 
ence. It is out of the ordinary in a refined, 
high class way—nothing cheap or flashy about Ww 
it. It suggests live-wire methods and is a fav- 

orite with aggressive business men. 





Ask your Printer to show you our Sample Books, 
or write us for them. 


Strathmore Paper Company 
Mittineague, Mass. U S. A. ne | 





‘*Put it up to men who 
know your market’’ 


Federal Advertising Agency 
241 West 39th Street, New York 
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ADVENTURES IN SEARCH 
OF CIRCULATION 





BIG NEWSPAPER ADVERTISER TELLS 
OF SERIOUS AND AMUSING INCI- 
DENTS—THE KIND OF CIRCULATION 
THAT HAS REAL VALUE—PUBLISH- 
ERS AS A CLASS CONVERTED TO 
MAKING CLEAR AND ACCURATE 





STATEMENTS — ADDRESS BEFORE 
A. A. A., SYRACUSE 
By Ida Clarke, 
Adv. Mgr., Scott & Bowne (Scott’s 


Emulsion). 

According to Webster and some 
other dictionary authorities, cir- 
culation as referring to newspa- 
pers and periodicals is the amount 
of distribution—the number issued. 

I believe that George P. Rowell 
many years ago said that cir- 
culation was the total number 
printed.* 

I shall not argue with these dis- 
tinguished authorities. Perhaps 
they were right in their day and 
generation, but their interpreta- 
tions were certainly not made 
from an advertising view-point. 
The advertiser of to-day, next to 
the circulation manager and the 
owner, is the most vitally inter- 
ested person in the circulation of 
a newspaper and I shall refer to 
all periodicals as newspapers for 
the sake of convenience. 

Not all of the papers printed, 
nor all those distributed, are of 
benefit to the advertiser. Even 
some papers that are paid for can- 
not be considered of benefit to the 
advertiser, because many of them 
are not read. On the other hand, 
I consider that such papers as are 


*Miss Clarke’s reference to Mr. Row- 
ell’s views renders timely his full state- 
ment, printed on page nineteen of this 
issue. A careful reading of his real 
attitude toward circulation will make 
plain that his much quoted dictum has 
often been referred to without a full 
ey eanting of what was really in his 
min 
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handed to the policemen, the car 
conductors, the firemen, the com- 
plimentary copies to employees, 
which are taken to their homes 
and read by themselves and their 
families are just as good to the 
advertiser as any subscription. 

Circulation which is of benefit 
to the advertiser is not the total- 
number of papers indicated on 
the register, nor is it always the 
total number of copies paid for, 
when this number includes such 
papers as are sold in bulk for 
campaign purposes or to help some 
ambitious young woman win a 
popularity contest. It is not those 
that are just glanced at or opened 
up for the sake of clipping a cou- 
pon; neither is it the copies that 
are bought in lots of 100 or so and 
carefully laid out under the car- 
pet as padding. 

About eight months ago a 
friend living in a little country 
town asked me to send a three 
years’ subscription to the daily 
published in the town where she 
resides which would entitle her to 
something like 20,000 votes in the 
popularity contest. Naturally, I 
wished to promote her popularity 
and complied with her request. 
Other friends helped in a similar 
way, but as she was not the win- 
ner it is very evident that friends 
of the other contestants were even 
more active in adding their sub- 
scriptions, though without any in- 
terest in the publication. That 
paper comes to my home each day 
and is deposited in the waste- 
basket without being opened, and 
being a paid subscription the pub- 
lisher undoubtedly includes it in 
his circulation statements but so 
far as its value to the advertiser 
is concerned it is nil. 

Such circulation as this will not 
sell any Omega Oil, None-Such 
Mince Meat, Sozodont, Gouraud’s 
Oriental Cream or anything else. 

Some of you will probably re- 
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member the Southern publisher 
who issued a sworn statement that 
he circulated 10,000 copies of his 
paper daily. When the examiner 
for the Association ot American 
Advertisers called and asked to 
examine his circulation records, he 
was told to go ahead—the coast 
was clear. Th2 examiner went 
carefully over every record he 
could find and informed the man- 
ager that he could not find any 
such amount as 10,000—he could 
only find 6,000, whereupon the 
manager politely said, “No, of 
course not, the actual circulation 
is but 6,000 and the indicator is 
set at 4,000 when the press is start- 
ed.” That was one publisher’s 
idea of circulation. 

This is the day of investigation. 
Even Standard Oil could not es- 
cape it. The Government passed a 
bill last fall demanding sworn 
statements of circulation from 
newspapers, but this bill is defect- 
ive. It has too many loopholes. 
As a demonstration of this I] have 
but to call your attention to the 
fact that within the past year a 
certain paper, very high in the 
estimation of its readers, has been 
examined by the A. A. A., and its 
entire press run found to be 10,000 
less than its report prepared for 
the Government, which was with- 
held pending the validity of that 
law. 


A SKIRMISH WITH A WESTERN 


PAPER 


About six or seven years ago I 
closed an advertising contract with 
the New York representative of a 
Western. newspaper which was 
based upon a paid circulation of 
15,000 daily. The representative 
signed the contract and the cuts 
were sent direct to the paper with 
instructions to start the advertis- 
ing at once. The work was not 
started and when I asked*about it 
I was told that the publisher was 
coming East and would explain 
why the contract was not accept- 
able to him. In the course of three 
or four months the publisher came 
East and his New York man 
brought him into the office. He 
refused to accept the contract with 
any conditions regarding circula- 
tion and after considerable talk 
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said, “What difference does it 
make to you what my circulation 
amounts to? I know I can bring 
results.” 

I said, “Very well, you say you 
can bring results. 1 will do this 
with you. 1 will look up and see 
what the sales in your city have 
been during the past year and will 
give you a contract with the un- 
derstanding that if, at the end oi 
the coming year, the sales sheet 
shows that our sales have gained 
in your city to a sufficient extent 
to offset the cost of the advertis- 
ing I won’t ask you to tell me a 
thing about your circulation and 
will pay the bill in full. On the 
other hand, if I find that the sales 
have not increased, we pay you 
nothing. That is simply taking 
you at your word.” But the gen- 
tleman couldn't see it this way. He 
wanted his money, weal or woe. 

We remained out of that paper 
until this year and now have a 
contract based upon a paid circu- 
lation of 5,000 daily, backed by 
an agreement to give us sworn de- 
tailed statements every six months 
and the privilege of examination 
by the A. A. A. any time that they 
choose to call upon them and the 
further understanding that a pro 
rata rebate is to be made if the 
paper has not maintained the 
amount of circulation upon which 
the contract is based. 

I cite these instances merely to 
show how important it is that we 
should all insist upon knowing 
what we are getting for our money 
and, pray, can anyone tell us why 
any publisher should refuse to 
show an advertiser what he is get- 
ting for his money and furnish 
proof when it is wanted? The 
publisher doesn’t pay his bills 
without knowing he has received 
all that was ordered and agreed 
upon, nor would he accept cash 
from an advertiser for payment of 
his bills without counting the cash 
to see if it was all there. 


A VERY FRANK PUBLISHER 


Probably the frankest publisher 
I ever met was one who came 
into my office about six years ago 
in response to a request that I had 
sent out to all daily newspapers in 
the United States which were sup- 
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The Butterick Trio 


(The Delineator, The Designer, The Woman’s Magazine) 


The women who receive The 
Butterick Trio into their homes 
month after month regard it as 
authority on every subject dealt 
with. 


These women buy The Butterick 
Trio for the practical help ail its 
departments give, and this adds 
value to every advertisement ap- 
pearing in its pages. 


Tell your salés-story in The But- 
terick Trio and secure the weight 
of its influence with the people you 
wish to reach. May forms close 
March Sth. 


The Butterick Trio 


(The Delineator, The Designer, The Woman’s Magazine) 


W. C. McMillan James A. Townsend 
Eastern Adv. Mgr. Western Adv, Mgr. 
Butterick Bldg., New York Ist Nat’] Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Average Monthly Net Guaranteed Circulation | ,400,000 
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posed to have a circulation of 
1,000 or more. At that time we 
were advertising in a very large 
list of country weekly newspapers, 
and I found that one of my pred- 
ecessors had made contracts with 
weekly newspapers that were in 
close proximity to large cities, so 
I decided to ask all the publish- 
ers of the daily newspapers to fill 
out a blank form showing the 
towns in which the paper was dis- 
tributed and the number of papers 
going into each town. I believed 
it would be possible for me to 
drop a great many country weekly 
newspapers if I had this informa- 
tion, because I realized that the 
duplication must be tremendous. 

This publisher decided that he 
would answer my inquiry in per- 
son. He had the galley sheets of 
his daily under his arm; he placed 
them before me and told me to 
look them over and satisfy myself 
as to the circulation of this edi- 
tion. I did so and found but few 
dead-heads. He was willing to 
guarantee the circulation of his 
daily, and give sworn, detailed 
statements at any time with the 
privilege of verification through 
the A. A. 

Then I asked about his weekly 
in which we were advertising. 

“Now,” he said, “you are asking 
something I cannot or rather will 
not tell you.” 
“Well,” I said, 


“it is my opinion 


that we do not need your 
weekly.” _ 
He replied, “You don’t; you 


have a contract with me for ad- 
vertising in that edition but I will 
tell you frankly that whatever you 
are paying is just that much more 
than it is worth. A half page ad 
that is running in my weekly at 
this time covers the entire cost 
of getting out the edi tion. 
“Then,” I said, “since you are 
so frank about it, why don’t you 
tell me what the circulation 
amounts to?” He said, “No, I 
won’t do that. You go ahead and 
cancel your contract and you need 
not pay me anythng more on it.” 
Later, I found that all the mat- 
ter in that weekly paner was lifted 
from the daily. The press was 
started and stopped just as soon 
as enough copies had been run to 
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send to advertisers for checking 
purposes. 

And so I say that the circulation 
which is of benefit to the adver- 
tiser is not the total number 
printed or the quantity shown on 
the register, nor is it always the 
total number paid for. It is the 
number of papers that are of suf- 
ficient interest to the recipients to 
cause them to read them through, 
and it is this circulation, and this 
circulation only that we should 
take into consideration when we 
weigh the selling power of any 
paper to determine its value from 
an advertising standpoint. We are 
entitled to know these facts before 
entering into a contract and owing 
to the fluctuation of any circula- 
tion it is equally important that 
we should, at the expiration of a 
given period, have sound and suf- 
ficient proof that the circulation 
has been maintained during the 
period in question. Furthermore, 
these statements should be sub- 
stantiated by verification through 
the A. A. A.—the supreme court 
of circulation. 

These are the plain, commercial 
rules of any business and are 
equally applicable to ours. 

The progressive, honest, reliable 
publishers, and they are in the 
majority to-day, cheerfully and 
willingly agree to these conditions. 


—— + 0+. 
WRIGHT A DIRECTOR 


Harlan J Wright, advertising man- 
ager of William Whitman & Co., Arling- 
ton Mills dress fabrics, New York, has 
been appointed to the board of directors 
of the A. N. A. M. to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of J. C. Dver, 
formerly advertising manager of Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company. The 
Dennison Company has discontinued the 
position of advertising manager. 








+O 
PATMAN NEW SECRETARY OF 
A. N. A. M. 


C. W. Patman has been appointed 
secretary of the Association of National 
Advertising Managers to succeed W. A. 
Martin, Jr.. who goes with the Chalmers 
Knitting Company, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Mr. Patman was formerly editor and 
advertising manager of Knit Goods, as- 
sistant editor of Textile Manufacturers’ 
Journal, and a editor of Phar- 
maceutical Era. Lately he has been 
associated with Mr. Waldo in the- ad 
vertising department of Good Houwse- 
keeping Magazine. 
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duction and cut the costs? 
First you examine carefully the claims made. 
Next you sift the evidence offered in proof. 

Finally, if the proposition looks good, you try out one machine— 
and carefully watch results. 

Then if the test proves successful you install the new machine as 
fast as is practical. 

This plan is equally practical, -logical, and profitable in the selling 
end of your business. 

Advertising is-the modern way of quickly making known the per- 
suasive features of your goods. 

But there is nothing modern or scientific in trying out the whole 
country at once. 

Start in one state. Wisconsin offers ideal tryout conditions. 

Half of the state’s people are farmers. And about half of the 
balance depend on the farmer for their own prosperity. That means 
unity of purpose and view-point. 

Moreover it means above the average prosperity. For the average 
farmer’s income is three times that of other skilled workmen. 

Again, the farmers of Wisconsin are more progressive than almost 
any other state. 

One big factor in their progress is The Wisconsin Agriculturist. 
Ve are teaching the best element of the state how to get bigger re- 
turns from their land. 

Their responsiveness is best shown in the fact that one out of every 
three farmers in Wisconsin subscribes to The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
—many of them two to five years in advance. 

And over 85% of our subscribers “renew.” 

Examine and act on these facts. 


W tx happens when you learn of a machine to increase pro- 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


Racine, Wis, 


ARTHUR SIMONSON, 


Frank W. Lovejoy, 
President. 


Advertising Mgr. 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives, 
First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 





Member Standard Farm Paper Association. 














THE PERSONAL NOTE IN 


THE BIG BUSINESS 


A WHOLESALER TELLS HOW HIS 
HOUSE GREW CAUTIOUS AND COLD 
IN ITS SALES CORRESPONDENCE 
AND HOW THE OLD FRIENDLY, 
PERSONAL RELATIONS WITH CUS- 
TOMERS WERE RE-ESTABLISHED 


By H. McJohnston. 


“When a business grows big, 
there is a tendency to lose sight 
of that intimate personal touch 
which, as a rule, has‘much to do 
with the success of a business in 
its early stages,” says an official 
in one of the biggest wholesale 
houses in the country. 

“Several years ago our sales 
manager, whose custom it is to 
keep in touch with customers by 
frequent personal inspection of 
the general correspondence in all 
departments, as well as in the 
sales department, happened upon 
several antiquated files stowed 
away in the president’s office. 
Out of curiosity, more than any- 
thing else, he read some of those 
old letters. He got interested and 
read them all. The president told 
him he had kept them as memen- 
tos of the day when he felt that 
he was on intimate terms with 
all his customers. 

“They sent for a bunch of re- 
cent complaint and inquiry let- 
ters, and noted the difference. It 
was like day and night. The old 
letters from customers oozed 
confidence and friendliness, even 
in the case of complaints; while 
a majority of the current letters 
were cautious and cold. And 
some of them were seriously 
sour, peevish, angry and _ insult- 
ing. 

op he upshot of this w jas a cam- 
paign designed to put “the busi- 
ness upon a more personal basis 
in its dealings with customers— 
to make them feel that they were 
dealing with warm-blooded hu- 
man beings rather than ‘a house.’ 

“Accordingly, resorting to the 
usual custom, when ideas were 
wanted upon any phase of the 
business, a requisition for ideas 
was made upon each department 
head, who in turn was expected 
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to consult his subordinates; and, 
as usual, a multitude of ideas 
began to roll in to the president’s 
desk. 

“Buyers in the house were made 
to feel more at home. The ‘keep 
out’ signs came down, and a pre- 
mium was placed on courtesy. 
The president was prevailed upon 
to address a mass meeting of em- 
ployees and tell how he handled 
customers thirty years ago. He 
read some of the old correspond- 
ence and compared it with a few 
current letters, and showed how 
the house, not the customer, was 
responsible for the difference. 

“A long session with all the 
correspondents was held. He told 
them how to scrutinize a letter, 
read between the lines and ac- 
curately size up the man who 
wrote it—then reply to that man, 
not to the stenographer, or the 
phonograph, or the letter the 
man wrote, but always to see the 
man back of the letter. And in 
order that the correspondents 
might do this the better, he issued 
an order that each one of them 
spend a half day each week out 
on the floor selling goods to vis- 
iting merchants. Later he devel- 
oped our plan of sending all mail 
salesmen out on the road at least 
one month out of each year—so 
they might the better see the men 
they write to, and consequently 
make their selling letters more 
personal and intimate, and there- 
fore resultful. 

“One man, the dean of our cor- 
respondents, does nothing else 
but constructively criticise the 
letters written by the men under 
him. He spends one week at a 
time with each man, making the 
round here at the home office 
about once each year. He coaches 
the men almost exclusively on the 
one point of making their letters 
reflect the personality of the head 
of the business, with whom he 
was intimately associated as a 
private secretary in the early 
days. He also coaches the ste- 
nographers, getting them to take 
more personal interest in their 
work—although they are inclined 
to do that anyway, because they 
feel that the letters they write 
are’ personal—with a consequent 
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Do you fully realize the importance of reaching 
women in the smaller towns and country who haven't the 
advantages offered by the large- town and city department 
store? Women who are just as anxious as their city sisters 
to keep up-to-date as regards clothes, and everything pertain- 
ing to home life demanded by intelligent thrifty families. 


Don’t let your own environment hold you to an 
impression that these women in the smaller localities cannot 
appreciate all modern necessities. You know we're apt to 
contract our viewpoint unless we allow our thoughts to bring 
home the fact that the same percentage of women in every 
locality—large or small—have an appreciation for and demand 
modern merchandise of every description. 


Were this not so, Needlecraft would not be enjoying 
such a stupendous circulation growth, now in excess of 600,- 
000 paid-in-advance, and growing each day. 


As Needlecraft is strictly a needlework magazine, 
its popularity would not be so strongly emphasized by this 
rapidly growing circulation unless it was meeting with the 
approval of the leading women in each of these smaller local- 
ities—and, this continuous growth proves up the immense 
number of desirable woman buyers to be found in the small 
towns and country. 


Then remember that every copy of Needlecraft is 
actually read by two women, thus increasing your monthly 
prospects to more than 1,200,000, a fact recorded only after 
our receiving thousands of letters sent out to learn from 
subscribers how many read the paper. 


It can hardly be supposed that you're inclined to 
dodge facts which bear directly upon your sales future. 


It doesn’t seem probable that you will deliberately 
put aside the importance of reaching more than 600,000 of the 
most desirable families in these small towns and country com- 
munities when it is known that Needlecraft readers want to 
meet you in the columns of this woman’s great needlework 
magazine. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn St. AUGUSTA Flatiron Building 
CHICAGO MAINE NEW YORK 
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reduction in errors and an in- 
crease in efficiency of at least 
fifty per cent. 

“These and many other things 
were done to get all the em- 
ployees, from packers and office 
boys to department heads, to feel 
that they were personal cogs in 
a big personal machine. But the 
biggest development out of this 
renaissance, or revival of the per- 
sonality of the founder of the 
business, was what we now call a 
personal advertising department, 
which is about four years old, 
and has been the direct means of 
increasing our sales as much as 
four per cent in one year. 

“Although a great many ‘form’ 
letters are sent from this depart- 
ment, not one of them fails to 
impress the addressee that it was 
personally directed to him; for 
here the customer and prospect 
lists are classified down to a very 
fine point, not only with respect 
to the size and the kind of store, 
but also the character of the mer- 
chant, the various lines he car- 
ries and the quantity or share of 
business we get and should get 
in each of these lines; also the 
merchant’s relative place among 
other merchants in his town, his 
ability as a merchant, the size and 
general appearance of his store, 
his show windows, etc.—all these 
details and more are recorded on 
the records of the personal ad- 
vertising department. 

“It was a big job to get all 
this information. For much of 
it, of course, we used a hundred 
or more road_ representatives. 
They are out each year getting 
invaluable data for this depart- 
ment—data that makes possible 
the real personal form letter, the 
letter that is sure to strike direct- 
ly at a particular merchant’s chief 
interest. For instance, “here’s a 
bunch of several hundred mer- 
chants who run general stores but 
make no attempt to use their 
show windows for advertising, so 
we write them a form letter like 
this: 

Do you know, Mr. ——, how 
much money those idle show windows 
take out of your pocket? 

Judging from the experience of other 


stores not as big nor as well kept as 
yours in other respects, I know that 
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the amount you are — would run 
up well over a thousand dollars. No, 
not dollars, nor hundreds, but thousands 


of dollars. 
You can find out the exact amount 
this way: You know how much money 


you will take in this year. Add to that 
amount the ten or twenty or thirty per 


cent increase you expect to make next 
year. 
Now write down that amount on a 


piece of good, strong paper and paste 
it out of sight some place up over your 
show window. Then order one gross 
of the big, rich-looking cut-glass berry 
bowls shown in the circular. 

Cover your show window floor with 
a few yards of black cloth, fill the 
window with these bowls, pile them 
on top of each other if you don’t want 
to make shelves. and put up a big sign 
reading “YOUR CHOICE 10c’’—and 
you will temporarily lose $1.44. 

But could you buy better advertising 
for that price—which will put one of 
these 25c values in a hundred and 
forty-four homes, silent monuments of 
the purchasing power of a dime at 
YOUR store in these days when dimes 
are not supposed to go very far? 

Or mark them at 19c or even 29c 
and make a big profit. But they are 
a special purchase that we are giving 
a few merchants like you the benefit 
of—and I believe they will give you 
the biggest profit if used as window 
leaders at 10c—to impress the fact that 
a dime will still go far in your store. 

If you will display them in your win- 
dows, I'll try and send you a special 
offer like this each month, or oftener— 
to prove that I am 7 when I say 
that your windows are losing you thou- 
sands of dollars each year. 

I am holding a gross of these berry 
bowls for your order, which is all filled 
out to save your time, as you see—then 
next year this time take a look at the 
figure over the window, and the actual 
excess of your sales will beat it more 
than a thousand dollars—if you use 
the window. 

Yours for a prosperous New Year, 


“Will the merchant look upon 
that as a form letter? Yet, over 
six hundred merchants through- 
out the country will receive that 
same letter. It’s not an ordinary 
form letter. It’s specific, suggest- 
ive, interesting—has many per- 
sonal earmarks; and because we 
make ’em personal, we sometimes 
get as high as eighty or ninety 
per cent returns. 

“Here’s another letter that il- 
lustrates better, perhaps, how we 
discriminate with respect to the 
size of a man’s store. It’s a let- 
ter to new accounts. This one 
starts out: 

“Tt did seem mighty good to 
have you join our big “family” of 
customers a short time ago,’ etc. 

“That is the start of a letter to 
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WELL established “‘going”’ 
A product is usually manu- 
factured to sell at a certain 
price. And the margin allowed 
jobber or dealer, or both, is definite 
and fixed. 

The advertising appropriation in 
such cases is too often an arbitrary 
sum and varies according to whim, 
caprice, or uncertain business 
forecast. 

This arbitrary ‘action generally 
makes for an anemic campaign. 
Virility depends upon the advertis- 
ing bearing a just and logical, but 
at the same time absolute, relation 
to the gross sales. 

Determining just what its per- 
centage should beis a matter calling 
for skill and seasoned judgment. It 
is an important—almost vital — 
feature of our advice. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN 
' 250 Fifth Avenue 
New York 




























































a relatively small customer. But 
here is the start of the same let- 
ter to a big customer: 

‘It did seem mighty good to 
get a first order from your house.’ 

“You see, we figure that how 
you say it is as important as 
what you say; and invariably the 
right way to say a thing requires 
fine discrimination of words to 
fit the case of the customer, and 
of ideas that drive most directly 
at the customer’s self-interest, as 
in the case of the show-window 
letter. 

“Let me explain that letter. It 
is not the first letter on the sub- 
ject, but it is the first of a series 
of three that offer ‘specific mer- 
chandise. The others were all 
designed to educate the merchant 
to realize the value of his show- 
window space; for one of our 
president’s most resultful ideas is 
to divorce, as often as possible, 
the offer and the part of the 
mail sale that impresses the need 
of the thing offered for sale. 

“He maintains that hundreds of 
sales are lost every day because 
the salesman is overly anxious to 
make his offer before he is sure 
his prospect has been made to 
feel the need of what he wants 
to sell him—that when a purchase 
is urged in the same letter that 
tries to educate the need of a 
thing, the reader’s attention is 
diverted on account of his natu- 
ral resistance to spending money 
for any thing. On the other hand, 
especially in a series of sales let- 
ters designed to start a merchant 
along a line that will eventually 
mean big business to him and to 
us, as in this case of window 
leaders, if a merchant gets a let- 
ter that does not urge him to 
spend money, a real personal let- 
ter, he'll often, very often, re- 
read it and unconsciousfy let the 
reason why he needs a certain 
thing soak in. 

“For the same reason, many an 
untimely ‘order to-day’ spoils 
the effect of an advertisement 
that ought to content itself with 
creating a need—so that the pros- 
pect will later sell himself. 

“This matter of making sure 
that the sense of want exists be- 
fore making an offer—giving the 
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prospect a fair chance to take the 
initiative in closing the sale—is 
characteristic of the most suc- 
cessful campaigns for the sale of 
new things, or of merchandise or 
other goods where the price eie- 
ment does not closely influence 
the desire to possess; in short, 
where ‘education’ is necessary. 

“*Be more anxious to make a 
man want. something than to get 
his money’ is one of our success 
slogans that more than any other 
one thing gets us to look at the 
selling letters we write from the 
customer’s point of view rather 
than our own dollar view-point. 
We sometimes put it: ‘Make the 
prospect sell himself.’ 

“Twenty-eight per cent of the 
original list of merchants who do 
not use their show windows asked 
us voluntarily for definite mer- 
chandise suggestions before the 
third letter I showed you went 
out. Sometimes we follow up 
with ‘educational’ letters until 
voluntarily orders begin to come 
in, before asking for orders; but 
when we do ask, we usually ask 
hard. 

“These are a few of the things 
that are the reflection of one 
man’s personality in this big busi- 
ness.” 


ee 
DEATH OF C. H. JONES 


Col. Charles H. Jones, one of the 
organizers of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, died in a sana- 
torium in Italy on January 27. In 1885 
Col. Jones was elected president of the 
National Editorial Association, and in 
1887 was one of a number of prom- 
invent —— who organized the A. 

P 


He was associated at various times 
with the St. Louis Republic, with the 
New York World and with the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. In 1896 he pur- 
chased three of the old Howard Lock- 
wood publications, namely, the Paper 
Trade Journal, the American Stationer 
and Lockwood's Directory, later com- 
bining the three under the name of the 
Lockwood Trade Journal Company. 

: eine 





James Keating, who has been adver- 
tising manager of the Riker & Hege- 
man Co., New York, since Ben Hamp- 
ton resigned that position to go with 
the American Tobacco Company, severs 
his connection February 8, 


W. C. D'Arcy, president D’Arcy 
Agency, St. Louis, is chairman of the 
local committee for the ae con 
vention, A. A. C. of A. J. Booth, 
president of the St. Louis TM plans 
a large, live delegation, 
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Philadelphia offers to the 
general advertiser a unique 
opportunity. 


As a market—consider the 346,000 
homes, each a prospective buyer of necessities 
and conveniences; many of luxuries. 


Consider the one newspaper that absolutely 
reaches the majority of these homes every day. 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 


December Circulation 
286,510 <r 
* a day 


Most of this right in Philadelphia—the remainder prac- 
tically all within a 35-mile radius. 


Even though each copy were read by only one person 
(a fair presumption would be three) consider what a tremen- 
dous influence this exerts in a market in which selling con- 
ditions are so favorable. 


The advertiser’s problem is simplified for him in 
Philadelphia. 


If you “want Philadelphia” you need the Bulletin 


When you buy advertising space in ‘‘The Philadelphia Bulletin,’ 
you deal in known quantity and quality, and enjoy the 
benefit of known rates that are absolutely not deviated from. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher 
City Hall Square, Philadelphia. 
CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
J. E. Verree, Dan. A. Carroll, 
Steger Building. Tribune Building. 
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| The invention of new phrases is becoming 
an adjunct of the advertising business. 





But periodicals of 2,000,000 circulation grow 
fat on “jinxes.” They eat them alive, and indi- 
gestion troubles them not. 


| Before scarcely we get thru with one an- 
7 other is thrust before us. “Reader con- 
rf tact” is the last little jinx that has pur- | 
| sued us. 

1 


sae. 


The fact that we deliver 2,000,000 Sunday 
Magazines to our readers, and prove it in numer- | 
ous ways is not sufficient. An agent with his [ 
“heart in the business” put it up to us to prove 
“reader contact.” 

{ 
F 


When our small town education finally sur- | 
rounded the term, we got busy. “Prove ‘reader 
contact’ in the best sections of such and such 
towns,” said the agent. “and I will believe vou 
have ‘reader contact’ in all the balance.” 


Proving “reader contact” is expensive. It re- 
quires a “house to house” canvass. Our canvass, 
showed in the better 


¢ 


made by “independents, 
class districts, in the cities suggested—-more than 


60% “reader contact.” | 


We dtscovered that we were no more less 
rich in “reader contact” than the “self-styled 
exclusive magazines.” To the contrary, we were 
decidedly better off in “reader contact” than they. 


That agent was sincere, and he is pleased. He | 
had recommended us to his client, because he 
The proof that 






believed in Sunday Magazines. 
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he demanded of us was the proof his client de- 
manded of him. 


We deliver carloads of “reader contact” once 
a month to those advertisers using our columns. 


Two carloads go to the Coast; four to Chicago ; 
two to Boston, and it would take more than five, 
to carry the “reader contact” of our New York 
connection. 


Sunday Magazines offer greater volume of ef- 
fective “reader contact” at lower cost than can 
be secured thru any other kind or class of publi- 
cations. 


Sunday Magazines offer a class of “reader 
contact” that is not enjoyed in such volume by 
other publications. They offer stable “reader 
contact’—the sort that is with you this month 
and next, this year and the ones to follow. 


They earn and hold this “reader contact” not 
by the wish of the publisher, but thru the very 
interesting merit of their columns. 


The American Sunday Monthly Magazine has “reader contact’ in 
greater volume than any other of its kind. It will not only submit the 
periodical and its circulation figures to prove it, but the results of the 
house to house canvass as well. 


If you need “reader contact” in the cities of 25,000 and up, we can 
serve it to you of equal quality, in greater volume at lower cost, than 


periodicals of any class. 


Forms for April close February 25 


American Sunday (Monthly) — 


More than 2,000,000 circulation 


New York Office Chicago Office 
220 Fifth Avenue 908 Hearst Bldg. 
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A SERIES OF QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE CHALLENGE THAT “ADVER. 
TISING SPACE IS SELDOM BOUGHT WITH SUFFICIENT DISCRIMINATION” 


. Is the magazine an established institution? 
. Does it fill a real need, or is it merely a money-making enterprise? 
. Who are the publishers? What is their aim? 

Who are the readers? Why do they subscribe? What do they pay? 


. What kinds of advertising in the magazine are profitable? 
. What is the rate, and how much circulation does the rate buy? 








The third point in judging advertising 
value: 


3. Who are the publishers? 
What is their aim? 


The present publishers THE AT- 
LANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY— 
is an organization of young men who be- 
lieve in the type of magazine that THE 
ATLANTIC represents. They believe 
that such a magazine can be made a real 
force in American life and by rendering 
actual service can yield a modest profit. 


Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, the present editor, 
was the editor of The American Maga- 
zine during a very successful period of its 
development. Mr. MacGregor Jenkins, 
the treasurer and general manager, has 
been identified with THE ATLANTIC 
for 20 years and is thoroughly imbued 
with its principles and ideals. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Walter C. Kimball, Inc. 


Advertising Managers 


Nelson J. Peabody, Western Mgr. Paul W. Minnick, Eastern Mgr. 
14 W. Washington St. 1 Madison Avenue 
Chicago New York 
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TRICKS IN BUYING PRINT- 
ING 





THE ADVANTAGE OF KNOWING THE 
BUSY AND DULL PERIODS OF SEV- 
ERAL FIRST-CLASS PRINTERS— 
FINDING OUT EACH SHOP'S STRONG 
POINTS AND ACTING UPON THE 
BIDS ACCORDINGLY—BAD PRINTING 
DEAR AT ANY PRICE, 

By Jack W. Speare 

Advertising Manager, G. W. Todd & Co. 

(the wrytectogeeay?» Rochester, 


Several years ago I worked, 
briefly, for a concern that allowed 
its general purchasing agent to 
purchase advertising matter as 
well as printing supplies. He 
bought a catalogue just as he 
bought steel—of the lowest bid- 
der. He was a real wonder at 
pitting one solicitor against an- 
other and getting the lowest pos- 
sible (or impossible) price. Con- 
sequently, the firm’s advertising 
matter was a joke, and would 
have been dear at any price. 

After that I resolved never to 
buy fine printed matter on the 
comparative-price basis, and as a 
result of this policy the printers 
wll now go out of their way to 
give me good service. 

I always try to have three or 
four first-class printers on my list 
and to keep track of their dull and 
busy seasons, making it a point to 
give out large jobs to the concern 
that happens to be least rushed at 
the time. 

One shop in particular I cater to 
a bit, encouraging them to call me 
up when they are dull so that I 
can dig up something to help keep 
their presses running. This shop 
handles perhaps sixty per cent of 
my local printing, and I try to 
give them enough profitable work 
at all times to have them consider 
me a favored customer, and to 
feel that it is their duty to help 
me out whenever I need extra 
service. If I have to turn this 
shop upside down and keep it run- 
ning nights on some rush job that 
doesn’t carry a very large profit, 
I feel at liberty to do it. 

Among the other printers I try 
to give to each the particular kind 
of work he is best equipped to 
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handle. For example, one place 
gets office forms requiring a good 
deal of ruling, special punching, 
etc. They can do this work better 
and cheaper than anyone else, be- 
cause they are “hooked up” to 
handle it expeditiously. Another 
shop, having a large battery of 
small job presses, gets the odds 
and ends of factory forms, job 
tickets, labels and work of that 
class. One place handles only 
facsimile newspaper clippings, of 
which I use large quantities. The 
reason is that this shop happens 
to have a very large assortment 
of job faces, old and new, so can 
match up almost any clipping I 
send them. Moreover, they know 
just how to handle this work for 
me with the least attention and 
bother. 

For fine original productions 
requiring some art work and cre- 
ative ability, I go to one of two 
b'g shops out of town which spe- 
cialize in “complete” work. I pay 
them their price for editions of 
moderate size; then when it comes 
to reprints I usually place them 
with my sixty per cent shop at 
home, which has good enough me- 
chanical facilities and can figure 
purely mechanical 
work, such as reprints. 

I said that I do not buy on a 
comparative-price. basis. As a 
matter of fact, I do ask for. esti- 
mates—sometimes getting _esti- 
mates on one job from four or 
five different printers. But I 
rarely. if ever, give the job to 
the lowest bidder. And I never, 
never, call in a “cheap” printer 
to bid against a good one. When 
I find among several estimates that 
one bidder is extravagantly high, I 
call him in, tell him how his price 
compares with the others—with- 
out mentioning names—and ask 
him to go over his figures. In this 
way I get a fair, average price, 
and the printer gives me his best 
work. 

Sometimes I have found a high- 
grade printer bidding ’way below 
his competitors; and, instead of 
letting him lose money. have called 
his attention to the discrepancy, 
allowing him to go over his fig- 
ures, and in this way getting a fair 
price and the good will of the 
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printer at the same time. There 
are two reasons for asking for 
several estimates, no matter how 
well you know the printer 

(1) The printer will occasion- 
ally make mistakes, as evidence 
the, too-high and too-low esti- 
mates ment:oned above. 

(2) It is human nature for a 
printer to get in the way of tack- 
ing on a little bit to his prices if 
he finds he can “get away with it.” 

Sometimes the printers in a 
small. city will get together to 
boost prices to certa’n customers 
who can stand it. The remedy 
is to begin sending the bulk of 
your work out of town, let the 
local printers know it, and_ see 
how soon prices will come back to 
normal. 

Here is a concrete example of 
the way I buy printing, showing 
why I think my system is a good 
one: 

I had occasion to call on a firm 
of creative printers in Detroit for 
a series of rather expensive fold- 
ers in several colors. They fur- 
nished the ideas, copy, illustra- 
tions, and executed the folders at 
their own price. When it came 
to a second edition, they gave me 
an estimate which seemed high as 
compared with the est'mate of the 
best local concern. Then I asked 
the local man to go over his fig- 
ures, and at the same time told 
the Detroit people they were too 
high. As a result the local con- 
cern found several mistakes in 
their estimate and revised it to a 
considerably higher figure. The 
Detroit folks at the same time 
found several ways to shave the 
cost, and brought their estimate 
down nearly to the rev’sed price 
of the local shop. As a result the 
Detroit concern got the job, to 
which they were entitled at any- 
thing like a fair price, on account 
of their excellent creative work 
on the first edition—and I got a 
first-class reprint at the right fig- 
ure, without the bother of trans- 
ferring cuts, issuing a new set of 
instructions, etc. 

Here is another example, illus- 
trating one of my pet plans in 
purchasing printing which I call 
the “manufacturing basis” 

I wanted 500,000 small indica 
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stuffers, imprinted for different 
dealers, about 1,000 in each lot of 
imprints—making 500 different 
jobs. They were to be printed in 
two colors, with the imprint run 
in the secondary color form. 

Four or five printers figured on 
this, and I could see that all of 
them were a bit afraid of the job 
and had figured extra high to 
cover “contingencies.” So I went 
to the best large-edition printer 
of the lot and submitted to him 
a scheme for electrotyping the im- 
prints, we to pay for the electros, 
and for him to block these elec- 
tros in with the color form so 
that they could be lifted for 
changes very readily between im- 
prints. I agreed to furnish all 
imprints in multiples of 500, en- 
abling him to lay out a large form 
and know just how many changes 
to make in each thousand impres- 
sions, 

Then I told this printer to give 
me an estimate on the actual pa- 
per, presswork and folding of this 
job—the “manufacturing” of it— 
all composition, preliminary work, 
make-ready” and idle press time 
while changing imprints to be 
charged extra, as shown by the 
workmen’s time tickets. 

In other words, the printer fig- 
ured only on the known quanti- 
ties—paper, presswork and _fold- 
ing. He was allowed to charge 
actual time on all the unknown 
quantities as shown later by his 
job records, and the result was 
that I secured this job away below 
the lowest estimate of all the dif- 
ferent printers who -y iroes on it. 

In considering what I have said, 
you must bear in mind that it ap- 
plies only to first-class printers 
who keep cost records and know 
what the‘r work costs. The cut- 
price, slipshod printers are ex- 
pensive at any price. Their work 
invariably costs the most in the 
long run, to say nothing of the 
wear and tear on the buyer’s tem- 
per in looking after it and trying 
to keep things straightened out 

one geen ae 

E. P. Cotner, formerly with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, and for the past year 
in the division of detail of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, at Philadelphia, 
has been made office manager of the 
et a Publishing Company, at New 

ork, 
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WHAT IS “CIRCULATION”? 


A DEFINITION BY THE FOUNDER OF 
“PRINTERS INK”’—HOW SHOULD 
SAMPLE COPIES AND COPIES 
MAILED TO SPECIAL LISTS BE RE- 
GARDED? 


By George P. Rowell. 


[Eprrortrat Note:—Ten years ago, 
George P. Rowell, founder of Print- 
ers’ InK, and of the “American News- 
paper Directory,” printed as an appen- 
dix to the latter publication the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the value of space 
to the advertiser. Since it was writ- 
ten, advertising has progressed amaz- 
ingly. In many ways, nineteen-three 
is a long way back in advertising his- 
tory. he efficiency movement, the 
campaign against fraudulent advertis- 
ing, and latterly the agitation for cir- 
culation guarantees, have all happened 
since then, Congress has recently es- 
tablished “‘paid subscribers” as the ba- 
sis upon which true circulation figures 
must rest, though comparatively few 
publishers or Government  officia's, 
either, for that matter, are very certain 
as to just what is a “paid subscriber” 
and what is not, and those few do not 
agree with one another. 

The educational movement in the As- 
sociated Ad Clubs has been at work, 
and colleges, universities and _ corre- 
spondence schools have taken up the 
subject. Yet, in spite of all the new 
light which has been shed upon the 
dark places of advertising during the 
past ten years, Mr, Rowell’s_ conclu- 
sions on the subject of circulation seem 
pretty sound and convincing. It is 
worthy of note that Mr. Rowell did 
not generalize until he had studied the 
subject. years enough to know pretty 
conclusively what he _ was _ talking 
about. 

In deciding the comparative ca- 
pacity of a newspaper to render 
him service that will return a 
profit above the price paid for it, 
the advertiser will consider the 
character or reputation of the pa- 
per, the class of its clientele and 
the number of people who can be 
appealed to by use of its col- 
umns. 

The character of a paper can 
be judged by an inspection of its 
pages if a copy is at hand. 

It is also a matter of common 
notoriety if the paper is old or 
famous. 

This however, 


character, can- 


not be definitely and accurately 
expressed by any sentence, phrase 
or word, although it was long 
thought safe to judge of it some- 
what by the subscription price 
The higher the price the higher 
the character. 
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There is found, in actual prac- 
tice, to be but one element of 
value to an advertiser that it is 
possible to definitely express in 
a word, and that is its circulation. 

Notwithstanding the possibility, 
it is not found easy to express 
the circulation with definiteness 
in such a way that the answer to 
the inquiry shall be given with a 
full intent to convey the infor- 
mation expected. It has. taken 
long years to learn to specify 
what shall be deemed circulation 
and to learn to ask and answer 
questions concerning it in such a 
way as shall instruct and not de- 
ceive. The circulation an adver- 
tiser is actually interested in is 
the number of readers that to- 
morrow’s paper containing his 
advertisement will actually have. 
This cannot be foretold, and it 
has come about that advertisers 
are best satisfied with a table 
showing the actual and average 
output for the period of a full 
year preceding a recent date, and 
enterprising publishers are pre- 
pared nowadays to convey this in- 
formation. 

In these days of cheap postage 
and making paper out of spruce 


‘trees it has come about that there 


is, in many cases, a wide differ- 
ence between the number of pa- 
pers manufactured and_ issued 
from the pressroom: and the net 
sales to persons who become ac- 
tual readers. This has led con- 
servative and conscientious pub- 
lishers to keep such records as 
will enable them to report not 
only how many copies come from 
the press, but, by eliminating file 
copies, complimentary copies, pa- 
pers sent to advertisers, ex- 
changes and such as are returned 
unsold, to set forth what may 
honestly be called a net circula- 
tion: It-is rather difficult, how- 
ever, to express in a word just 
exactly what has been eliminated 
to arrive at the net issue, and it 
is vastly easy for an unscrupu- 
lous rival to adopt the little word 
net, and his canvasser or repre- 
sentative easily believes that his 
claim is just as accurate as the 
other. 

If he does not believe it, he 
may still be wiliing to assert so 
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much, and that, to the advertiser 
who thinks he is talking with an 
honest man, is just as effective. 

It is possible to verify a claim 
as to the number of copies print- 
ed with almost absolute accuracy ; 
while the number of papers that 
are actually read can never be 
ascertained with certainty. On 
this account, it has sometimes 
seemed that inquiries beyond the 
actual number printed are in fact 
sO many invitations to attempted 
deception. 

Lying is cheaper than white pa- 
per, and in no office do they print 
more papers than they have a 
possible use for. Publishers are 
enterprising, hustling, pushing, 
bragging on the one side and con- 
servative, honest, plodding on the 
other. The first sort will issue 
more papers than the second sort, 
will take back more, will fail in 
more cases to coll ect for such as 
are retained, but at the same time, 
with their push, energy and vim, 
will sell perhaps more than the 
conservative rival, and perhaps 
accept advertising at a lower 
price. 

For some sorts of advertising, 
the circulation of the hustling 
paper is worth more than the 
other. The rapid growth of the 
sapling is less strong than the 
ripened wood of an older tree, 
but dead spots, hollows and rot- 
ten places are only to be found in 
mature trees—too mature. 

For many purposes, a sample 
copy edition is worth quite as 
much to an advertiser as one 
sent to paid subscribers. The 
man who.does not have many 
papers looks with considerable in- 
terest at a stray one that comes 
to his hand, while many a man 
pays for a paper that no one in 
the family reads, just because he 
has taken it so long he.does not 
like to stop it. 

Whatever is valued highly is 
preserved. The publisher is less 
likely to give away a thousand 
five-cent papers than he is to dis- 
tribute freely an equal number of 
copies for which he gets but one 
cent when he gets anything. The 
higher the price, therefore, the 
more the circulation is worth per 
thousand. 














Knowing the price and the 
number of copies printed, the 
advertiser, with a copy of the pa- 
per in his hand, can tell to an 
allspice what the value of the 
publication will be to him. 

The editor of the “American 
Newspaper Directory,” after thir- 
ty-four years of experiment, con- 
tents himself with learning how 
many complete copies have been 
printed of each issue for a year, 
and by addition and division as- 
certaining therefrom the average 
issue. 

Reports of this sort he is able 
to obtain from about one paper 
in three, and the judicious adver- 
tiser uses no larger portion than 
one in three of the papers pub- 
lished. He selects those whose 
circulation he can ascertain. 

The Association of American 
Advertisers, after two years of 
experience, attempts to eliminate 
“returned” copies from consider- 
ation in circulation reports. This 
is difficult to do, and when done, 
who shall say what number of 
unreturned copies were neither 
read nor paid for? Of the sort 
of circulation reports they desire, 
the A. A. A. are able thus far to 
obtain only one from every fifty 
publications. 

Mayor Low, of New York City, 
in a recent paper concerning the 
enforcement of the laws, said: 

“So long as we pretend to be 
doing more than we can do, we 
shall not succeed in doing so 
much as we might do.” 

Would it not be better for the 
association to content itself with 
a circulation statement that is 
more easily prepared? It could 
still express its high appreciation 
of the additional information and, 
when supplied, it will be as use- 
ful as any other facts going to 
show that the character or qual- 
ity of the circulation is excellent 
to a degree that is unusual. 

——_+o>___ 


W. L. Thomas, formerly of the 
Worcester, Mass., Telegram, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Manchester, N. H., Leader. Carroll J. 
Swan, of Boston, has been made New 
England representative. 


The Taylor- Critchfield Company, of 
Chicago, is handling the account of the 
Pennsylvania Lines west of Pittsburgh. 
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THE 
Fifteen- Feature McClure’s 


Service to readers and to advertisers—that’s 


McClure’s. 


February was the first Fifteen-Feature issue of 
McClure’s—a 50% increase in editorial value 
over any previous number. 


©) 
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The plan was an instantaneous success. The 
steady increase in McClure’s circulation through 
the Fall and Winter was topped by a demand 
for the February number that wiped out every 
available copy within 10 days of publication date. 


We have twenty thousand orders for 
the February issue that we cannot fill 


March will be the largest edition of McClure’s 
in the history of the magazine—540,000 copies. 


GAN 
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April comes next—closing date, February 15th. 
Oo r 
McCLURE’S 
) = | 


WALTER W. MANNING, Advertising Director 


The McClure Publications, Inc. 
McClure Building, New York 
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EVENTS 


1. In the February 1st issue of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST was 
sounded the first big gun of the 
first big advertising campaign ever 
known in the pattern business. 

. On February 5th three thousand 
dry-goods and department stores 
placed on their counters, for the 
first time in its new dress and 
under its new title, the fashion 
monthly, “Good Dressing.” 

. During the month of February 
between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 
copies of “Good Dressing” will 
go into the homes of American 
women, there to be scanned with 
an interest never before accorded 
to a pattern publication. 
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These events are of interest to manu 
facturersof goodssold indry-goodsstores. 

“Good Dressing,” in respect of paper, 
printing, make-up—all mechanical de- 
tails—is much superior to any periodi- 
cal of the kind ever known. 
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It contains avariety and quality of edi- 
torial features and departments which 
lift it into a position of authority on all 
matters pertaining to dress. 

Our large-space advertising campaign 
for patterns and for “Good Dressing” 
is entering nearly 10,000,000 homes. 


We have assurances of a more enthw 
siastic codperation from our 3000 deal- 
ers than any pattern company has ever 
enjoyed. 

All this should not only augment the 
circulation of “Good Dressing,” but— 
even more significant—should greatly 
strengthen its influence: 

1—with the woman. 
2—with the retailer dealer. 

It is this twin influence that makes 
for the advertising vitality of “Good 
Dressing.” 

We know of no other opportunity 
quite like this for impressing your goods 
at one and the same time upon both the 
consumer and those who stand between 
you and the consumer. 


Advertising Department 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston New York 
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HE manufacturer of an article 

appealing to women has one 

great advantage over other 

manufacturers. He can go 
direct to the consumer with trade paper 
advertising. 


VERY woman's magazine is in one 
respect or another a household 
trade paper. But there is one woman's 
magazine which is a household trade 
paper in every respect—a trade paper 
that deals with every daily problem a 
woman has to face. It is the 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
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HOW TO MAKE SALESMEN 
SEE ADVERTISING IN 
RIGHT LIGHT 


MISDIRECTED ENTHUSIASM ON PART 
OF ADVERTISING MANAGER HAS 
BEEN THE PRELUDE TO MANY AD- 
VERTISING FAILURES—GOOD ADVER- 
TISING MEANS MORE AND BETTER 
WORK BY THE SALESMAN—AD- 
DRESS BEFORE ST. LOUIS CLUB 





By V. L. Price, 

Chairman of a iacealite Committee, Na- 
tional Candy Company, St. Louis. 
There are several reasons why 

advertising is not given proper 
support by the sales force and one 
of them is because the advertising 
man lets his enthusiasm and belief 
in the efficacy of advertising run 
away with his judgment of its pos- 
sibilities and proper uses. 

The ability to link un advertis- 
ing plans with selling plans so that 
the one will work as a help to the 
other is, in my judgment, the first 
and greatest requisite of an adver- 
tising man. 

Any advertising man who stops 
at the end of his advertising plans 
and thinks he has finished his 
work is going to have many fail- 
ures marked up against his ad- 
vertising efforts, when these fail- 
ures are not the fault of the ad- 
vertising, but of the failure to 
make clear to the sales force its 
real purpose and uses. 

To allow the purposes of adver- 
tising to be interpreted by the 
salesmen themselves is a danger- 
ous precedent. 

he salesman is more apt to 

look at the advertising from a 

consumer’s point of view than 

from the point of view of the use 
he can make of it in furthering his 
sales. 

The use of advertising must 
be made so clear to the salesmen 
that they will neither over-esti- 
mate its value nor under-estimate 
its worth. What they must know 
is the practical uses they can put 
advertising to in getting distribu- 
tion and in furthering dealer co- 
operation in the sale of the things 
advertised. 

The one great fault in the aver- 
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age advertising man is too much 
enthusiasm, or | might better state 
the wrong kind of enthusiasm. 

Enthusiasm is defined in the dic- 
tionary in a way to show that it 
embodies two conditions of human 
inspiration instead of the one we 
are so apt to attach to it. In the 
one case it means ardor, zeal, 

earnestness. In the other, a tem- 
per of mind in which the imagina- 
tion gets the better of judgment. 

It is this latter state which the 
advertising man should steer clear 
ot. 

Any man who has put his heart 
and soul into an advertising cam- 
paign knows how easy it is to get 
so saturated with it that he lets 
his imagination get the better of 
his judgment, and in such a frame 
of mind he pictures, to others, 
powers within advertising which it 
can’t possibly possess unless it 
gets the proper support from. the 
sales force. 

Under the influence of this men- 
tal ecstasy the advertising man 
lays his plans before the sales 
force. 

His false enthusiasm is so real 
that it gets into the salesmen in 
such a way as to lead their imag- 
inations into a firm belief that 
there’s nothing left for them to do 
but take orders, and that the ad- 
vertising will do all the hard work. 

As a result, they “lay down” on 
the advertising. 

They also misrepresent the 
things it will accomplish to the 
dealer and he, too, lays down on it. 

No advertising was ever strong 
enough to bear the load alone and 
hold.its own. 

As a matter of fact, advertising 
doesn’t diminish the amount of 
work a sales force must do. If 
anything, it increases it. But it 
does make greater results possible 
from the same amount of effort. 

To get the right kind of co- 
operation from the salesman the 
advertising man must not misrep- 
resent the power of advertising, 
but instead must make clear the 
exact uses to be made of it by 
the salesman and the method by 
which the salesman can get. the 
dealer to co-onerate with it. 

Another thing which tends 
largely toward preventing proper 
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co-operation being given the ad- 
vertising by the sales force is giv- 
ing no satisfactory answer to the 
question which naturally arises in 
the minds of the salesman, as to 
what source the cost of the ad- 
vertising comes from. 

lf this question remains unan- 
swered in a satisfactory way, the 
salesmen are going to assume that 
it will come out of them. 

They cultivate the belief that 
advertising will get all the credit 
for increased sales and that they, 
the salesmen, through added effort 
and with larger sales, will not get 
a commensurate reward, but in- 
stead the excuse that their results 
were due to the advertising. 

There are two sources from 
which the advertising expense can 
legitimately come: the one is from 
a saving in cost of production 
through increased output; and the 
other is from added profit from 
higher prices. 

Any good, loyal salesman will 
put his shoulder to the task of 
working out these two proposi- 
tions, but no good salesman will 
sacrifice his own self-interests to 
the extent of working harder and 
delivering increased sales without 
a proportionate increase in com- 
pensation. 

One example of the right kind 
of sales co-operation with adver- 
tising which recently came to my 
notice seems to me to make clear- 
er the value of it more than any 
other I know of. 

A large automobile concern had 
advertised extensively its 1913 
model. The good features par- 
ticularly emphasized were ease, 
quiet, durability, economy of up- 
keep, power and speed. 

A folio containing all the ad- 
vertisements was sent to their 
various agencies and a letter ac- 
companied this requesting that the 
ads be carefully read by all con- 
nected with the agency. 

Accompanying this letter was a 
set of instructions entitled, “How 
to Demonstrate Our Advertising.” 
It read something like this: 

“When you are demonstrating a 
car for a woman, old or young, 
remember that she has but two 
wants in mind—ease and quiet. 
Go over the bumps slowly and 


easily, don’t cut out the muffler, 
change your gears quietly, don't 
let the car jerk, keep a respect- 
able distance from al] vehicles in 
front of you, avoid in every way 
making your passenger nervous, 
remember that she will blame the 
car for your shortcomings. 

“When you have a man and his 
wife, forget the man, though he 
may be the one who is going to 
pay for the car. His wife is the 
real influence behind the purchase, 
Show her the comforts and quiet 
of your car, as suggested above, 
and don’t forget that your polite- 
ness will go a long way toward 
making her think the carisall right. 

“When you are through with 
the wife, get the man out alone, 
show him three things, durability, 
power and economy of upkeep. If 
he is going to drive the car him- 
self, show him how to do it. 

“If you have a man or young 
man who is sportily inclined, show 
him speed and power. 

“Never forget that, though we 
advertise several features, it is not 
showing proper sales co-operation 
with the advertising to demon- 
strate all of them to everybody. 
You must always consider whom 
you have in the car and what their 
wants are.” 

Everywhere you will find the 
problem of sales co-operation puz- 
zling the advertising,man who 
gives its importance proper con- 
sideration. 

Co-operation means working to- 
gether for the same purpose. 

All advertising, to produce re- 
sults, must have a purpose, and in 
order that it may be carried out, 
the salesman must be brought into 
intimate appreciation of what the 
purpose is. 

The salesman is a peculiar in- 
dividual; by reason of his daily 
contact with the customer, he is 
the one who comes every day face 
to face with effect. 

His influences are naturally de- 
pressing and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it takes a man of 
strong will to keep up his nerve. 

But there is one thing which will 
help him more than anything else, 
and that is a clear understanding 
of the work he is doing, its ob- 
ject and desired result. 
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IS BULK IN CIRCULATION 
UNDESIRABLE? 


A REJOINDER TO BERT M. MOSES— 
HEAVILY CIRCULATED PAPERS SELL 
THE HIGH-GRADE PRODUCT TO THE 
EXCLUSIVE SET AS EASILY AS COM- 
MON GOODS TO THE MASSES 





By F. G. Aulsbrook, 
Adv. and Sales Mgr., Diamond Gela- 
tine Company, New York. 

Bert M. Moses, in PRINTERS’ 
INK of January 16, asks: “Is the 
craze for bulk in circulation cur- 
able?” Mr. Moses then, in an in- 
teresting mood, naively likens the 
publisher who strives for ever- 
increasing circulation figures, and 
the advertiser who uses the large 
and progressive publications as 
well, to a certain low-browed king 
of the savages who selects his 
many wives according to their 
bulk. 

The writer wonders what F. P. 
Seymour, of the Waterman Foun- 
tain Pen Company; Mr. Gannon, 
of the American Sugar Refining 
Company; Doctor Harriman, of 


C. N. disinfectant fame; Mr. Pea- 
body, of Cluett, Peabody & Co.; 
Cornelius Bliss, vice-president of 
the Gorham Company, and the rest 
of that goodly company of suc- 
cessful advertising campaigners, 
liberally using the “bulk” publica- 
tions, think of this disconcerting 
imputation? 

“Of what earthly use is ten 
thousand, one hundred thousand, 
or a million circulation, if it con- 
sists of the kind of people you are 
not seeking to reach? Will Mr. 
Moses enlighten the writer as to 
what class of people, as in case of 
newspapers, is not reached by a 
million circulation. 

The writer has seen the New 
York Sunday American and the 
World, with their ponderous cir- 
culations, sell Revilion Fréres 
sable coats at $6,500 per garment 
with the same dispatch that they 
have sold second-hand chairs at 
sixty cents each. Mr. Murphy, of 
Mark Cross, frankly testifies to the 
indispensable worth of yellow- 
seamed “bulk” publications and 
attributes a great part of the suc- 
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cess of his “ultra” shops to these 
same bulk circulations. 

The Saturday Evening Post 
falls within the bogey ban of 
“bulk” and answers guilty to near- 
ly two million circulation. Within 
the covers of this Colossus we find 
the lowly package of chewing gum, 
with its direct appeal to the pow- 
dered one behind the _ ribbon 
counter, and touching shoulders 
with it an emblazoned reproduc- 
tion of milady’s latest need in 
limousines. Brehme Brothers, of 
Erie, Pa. tell us the = sales 
for their five-cent sheet music 
through this medium are _ enor- 
mous, while automobile manufac- 
turers are booking their orders 
for future copy there months in 
advance. 

Mr. Moses frowns upon the 
multi-edition yellow daily—‘that 
kind of circulation is not well 
calculated to sell things that wom- 
en are most concerned in.” As a 
case in point, let us refer to those 
most culpably feverish and frac- 
tious publications, the New York 
Evening Journal and its boisterous 
competitor, the Vorld. These two 
massive publications, with a pul- 
sating edition “Every time the 
Bulgarians threaten the gates of 
Constantinople,” carry more wom- 
en’s advertising than do all the 
other New York evening papers 
combined and to such good pur- 
pose that, were these “bulks” dis- 
continued, the astute advertising 
managers of the New York de- 
partment stores would lose their 
jobs for lack of daily sales to 
justify the salaries paid them. 
Cornelius Bliss, of the Gorham 
Company, said to the writer: “We 
use large circulation newspapers, 
not because they appeal to our 
sense of finesse, but because they 
create sales for our company. 
Our greatest concern is sales,. not 
sentiment.” 

The cry of the small publica- 
tion is class—that eternal, some- 
particular-kind-of-class reached by 
themselves and none else. And it 
must needs be. It is the only leg 
these nicely creased and dusted 
publications have to stand on. And 
that one leg is so woefully crip- 
pled with ethical rheumatism that 
they are foredoomed to hobble 


ever in the rear of the march of 
progress. 

For quantity sales—and that is 
the concern of the age—be it pins 
or pianos, quantity publications, 
with their necessary adjuncts are 
the advertising bedrock on which 
to build and maintain. Mr. Moses 
tells us circulation is not confined 
to publications, which is true. 
Outdoor advertising plays well its 
part, but only does it do this, as 
Mr. Moses knows, where it is 
aimed, not to catch the eye of a 
chosen few or a certain restricted 
class, but the many eyes of the 
everyday man and woman, for in 
that great humanized army is in- 
cluded us all. 

The bulk publication is here to 
stay; it is an indispensable and un- 
alterable part of the bigness that 
characterizes this commercial age; 
and to decry the spirit that ac- 
tuates its progressiveness is to 
hark back to the old town crier 
and his primitiveness. 

ee eee 
BANQUET OF FOREIGN LAN 
GUAGE NEWSPAPERS 





The American Association of Foreign 
Language wspapers, of which Louis 
N. Hammerling is president, held its 
fourth annual dinner at the Knicker 
bocker Hotel, New York, January 25. 

There are over five hundred foreign 
language newspapers in this association, 
and the papers are printed in twenty 
nine different languages. 

The principal speakers of the evening 
were: 

Charles Nagle, Secretarv of the De 
partment of Commerce and Labor, who 
represented President Taft at the din 
ner; ex-Secretary of the Treasury 
George B. Cortelyou, now president of 
the Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York; General Reyes; John Purroy 
Mitchel, president of the Board of 
Aldermen: Congressman Goldfogle and 
Herbert N. Casson. 

Both Secretary Nagle and Congress 
man Goldfogle discussed the Immigra 
tion Problem and the Immigration Bill 
now pending in Congress. 

Mr. Casson paid a tribute to Louis 
N. Hammerling for organizing the asso 
ciation and bringing into one organiza- 
tion so many publishers of different 
nationalities and havine them all work 
in harmony toward the good of the 
foreign-born population in America, 
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The Philip Goodman Company. of 
New York, has secured Vance A. Goss 
as director of art. Mr. Goss was for- 
merly connected with the Canper En- 
graving Company, Kansas City, later 
with the Barnes-Crosby Company at St. 
Louis and Toledo, and recently with 
the Curtiss Rowe Pierce Agency, Kan- 
sas City. 
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Here’s What We Mean 


By the “High-Power” 


Circulation of 


HER NGINEERINGA® 
MINING JOURNAL 


By comparing a recent report on the copper pro- 
ducers of the country with our subscription list we found 
that THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JouURNAL has from 
one to 40 subscribers in every producing copper company. 


By the same comparison with the latest mine in- 

spector’s report.on the State of Idaho (the only complete 

one available recently) we found that there are one or 

more subscribers to the Journal in 95% of the active 
mines in that State. 


Do you realize that this means 
a circulation from 95 to 100% per- 
fect for manufacturers who sell to 
metal mines? 





a HE five quality 
circulation engi- 
neering weeklies of 
the Hill Publishing ? 
Co. are: And that here is probably the 


most highly specialized, most 


The Engineering and : : 
Mining Journal (1866) complete wasteless circulation 
Devoted to Metal Min. in the technical or any other 
ing and Metallur, ir- > ‘ 
yo Fo 10,900. nol field: 








Engineering News 
(1874) 
The Standard Paper of 
Civil Engineering.  Cir- 
culation 20,000, 


American Machinist 
(1877) 
Devoted to the Work 


of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 25,000. 


Power (1880) 


Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 34,000, 


Coal Age (19/1) 


Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 
Circulation 11,000, 











And further, that practically 
all of this wasteless circulation is 
among mine managers, superin- 
tendents, mine owners, mining en- 
gineers and metallurgists? 


These are the reasons why ad- 
vertising of the right kind pays 
in the Engineering and Mining 
Journal. 


To make YOUR ames from 95 
to 100 per cent right—consult our 
Make-It-Pay Department, Tell them 
WHAT you want to advertise—they’ll 
know HOW, 

Drop them a line to-day, 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street New York City 
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The Ladies’ World and House- 
keeper is edited for the millions 
and has a million circulation: 
That’s the whole story. 


You can tell for yourself that it 
is making good by these two 
facts: 
1. Its news-stand sales have 
doubled in just one year; and 


2. It renews over sixty per cent 
of its subscriptions. 


Your own knowledge of circu- 
lation work will show you that 
those two facts prove abso- 
lutely beyond question that 


The Ladies’ World 


and Housekeeper 


is on the right track, for it just isn’t 
possible to promote a magazine 
(even temporarily) unless said 
magazine is “right” from cover to 
cover. 
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Moreover, it is harder to get re- 
newals than new subscriptions 
unless the magazine is absolutely 
and wholly “right.’’ You will re- 
member that other women’s pub- 
lications of wide circulation claim 
to get about twenty per cent. re- 
newals, as against the sixty per 
cent. we get for the Ladies’ World 
and Housekeeper, 

“the million- power result - bringer.” 


Exhibit A has the details. 





WALTER W. MANNING, Advertising Director 
THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
McCLURE BUILDING NEW YORK 
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Town & Country has maintained during 
1912 and 1911 a leading position in advertising 
volume over sixteen of the eighteen foremost 
weekly publications, including those of general 
or national circulation— 


This record is based upon the comparative 
summary compiled and published by Printers’ 
Ink in its issue of January 23rd :-— 


Town & Country, 1912, 661,315 Lines, Second Place 
Town & Country, 1911, 630,366 Lines, Second Place 
Town’& Country, 1910, 480,504 Lines, Third Place 


During 1912, 39 of the 50 national publica- 
tions represented in this summary showed a 
loss of volume. Town & Country gained 60 
pages (30,000 lines) over its previous big gain 
of IQII. 


Summary of the advertising carried by the 
leading class publications, other than women’s 
and trade publications, is as follows: 

1912 1911 1910 
Town & Country (weekly) 661,315 630,366 480,504 
Life (weekly) - - 390,135 345,110 333,968 
Country Life (Bi-monthly) 468,422 479,843 457,485 
Suburban Life (monthly) 177,523 185,147 190,753 
House Beautiful (monthly) 162,418 145,461 120,064 
House & Garden (monthly) 151,337 
Garden (monthly) - - 123,568 132,748 141,793 
Theatre (monthly) - - 109,170 109,404 118,013 


389 Fifth Avenue Publisher 
New York 
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MAKING THE CATALOGUE 
Lagat g 





THE COMPETITIVE PRICE SYSTEM OF 
CATALOGUE BU YING—NECESSARY 
TO KNOW WHAT IS WANTED, AND 
TO KNOW HOW TO GET IT—BRAINS 
NOT BOUGHT BY THE POUND 


XI 


George Hough 
time advertising manager for the 
Siegel-Cooper Company, New 
York, and:later in the same ca- 
pacity for Gimbel Brothers said 
in a recent issue of the American 
Printer: 


Perry, at one 


The first large job I ever had to 
give out was one on which I had spent 
a great deal of thought; I had just 
come to that store, and I was anxious 
to make good, I inquired if there was 
any system for giving out orders. They 
gave me a block of estimate blanks. 
You all know them: there was a list 
of items; quantity, size, number of pages 
and so on. The practice was to give 
these blanks, filled out according to the 
job to be estimated on, to six printers. 

I did so, and six estimates came in, with 
Sh oo prices. I went to the purchasing 
agent and asked, “What shall I do? I 
don’t know these printers, or the quality 
of their work, or whether they are able 
to carry out the specifications. . ay, 
take the lowest, of course.”’ And I did 
so as long as I was in that position, and 
for ten years after that in other places. 
It had become a habit. I thought it 
was good business. God forgive me! 


A good many advertising men 
can echo Mr. Perry’s remarks 
very earnestly. Indeed the sys- 
tem of buying printed matter by 
competitive bids has been so fre- 
quently abused that some concerns 
have gone to the other extreme; 
that of giving the job to a cer- 
tain printer of known ability with- 
out asking a definite price in ad- 
vance. Both systems have their 
advantages and disadvantages, as 
do all the variations and combina- 
tions of both which are followed 
by individual concerns here and 
there. 

In connection with the straight 
competitive price system, it is 
necessary to know first of all 
what is wanted. The specifica- 
tions must be worked out in con- 
siderable detail. It is not enough. 
for examole, to specify “coated 
paper.” for unless a_ particular 
grade and weight of paper is 
named there will be no surety that 
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any two printers are bidding on 
the same stock. Prices of coated 
paper show a difference of about 
five cents a pound, according to 
grade, and the printer who was 
figuring on stock weighing 60 
pounds to the ream would nat- 
urally bid lower than the printer 
who figured on 80-pound paper. 
C. B. Woodworth, of the Leather 
— Goods Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., says: 

Our experience in the printing line 
seems to show that if a man knows 
exactly what he wants he can get the 
lowest price by asking for quotations 
from a very large number of firms. As 
one printer puts it, if you get quotations 
from firms enough you are sure to get 
one or more that will be lower than the 
actual cost of producing the printing. 
If, however, one docs not know exactly 
what he wants, but expects the printer 
to help him prepare it, it is better to 
go to the printer that can give him the 
kind of help he wants than go to the 
printer who will do the work the cheap- 
est; for the latter generally is not very 
valuable assistance in preparing matter 
to be produced. 


_ The same point is emphasized 
in a little different way by M. C. 
Meigs, advertising manager of the 
J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Company, Racine, Wis.: 

We do not believe in the plan adopted 
by some houses, of making up specifica 
tions and then turning the job over to 
the ‘purchasing department to purchase, 
by the pound, from the printer who 
will do it the cheapest. We regard our 
printed matter as our salesman. Ir 
other words, it is a question of buying 
a certain amount of brains, along with 
the paper and ink. We have never 
found that brains could be bought by 
the pound, and we have, therefore, as 
stated above, preferred to place our con- 
fidence in some thoroughly competent 
organization rather than shopping 
around to see where we could buy paper 
and ink the cheapest. 

If the advertising manager 
knows what he wants, can express 
it clearly and unequivocally on 
an estimate sheet so that each 
printer will know exactly what is 
meant, and if he is capable of fol- 
lowing the job through to see 
that the’ specifications are lived up 
to, he can perhaps safely purchase 
on a straight competitive price 
basis. But if it is necessary that 
the job be delivered within a cer- 
tain time he is likely to have 
what is known as a heart’s disease 
finish. Printers have been known 
to delay the game at the start so 
that there wouldn’t be time for 
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too much make-ready if the job 
were put through on time. T. K. 
P. Haines, purchasing .agent of 
the Nelson Valve Company, Phila 
delphia, writes: 

In buying catalogues, we usually in- 
vite quotations from about three print- 
ers with whom we have had previous 
dealings. In no event do we invite 
quotations on a large job without a 
personal inspection of the printer's plant 
and product. In selecting the pros- 
pective printer we keep in mind the 
class of printing required, for we find 
that there are high-class printers who 
can do a splendid job at a splendid 
price. This is the only thing to do 
when the work warrants it. For a 
medium grade job we find it is best to 
use an entirely different class of printer 
who will give us a medium grade job 
without the fancy touches or the fancy 
price. After securing our bids, it then 
depends upon how quickly we require 
the work, as we find it is sometimes to 
our advantage to place a job with the 
highest bidder to get the best delivery, 
but in no case do we place a large job 
without making sure that the printer is 
not too rushed to give the job its 
proper attention or to hazard an un- 
reasonable delivery, 


Mr. Haines speaks of a per- 
sonal investigation of the printers’ 
plants. The importance of doing 
that is seldom appreciated, yet a 
good many botched jobs would 
not happen if it were more gen- 
erally done. The writer of these 
articles once asked for bids on a 
48-page three-color booklet. The 
specifications were stated as ac- 
curately as possible, yet the bids 
ranged from $1,390 to $2,100 for 
an edition of 50,000. The printer 
whose bid was lowest was thor- 
oughly responsible; showed some 
splendid samples of work, and 
was highly recommended by some 
previous customers. He submit- 
ted his estimate sheet, showing 
exactly what he had apportioned 
for the various items down to a 
ten per cent profit. He proved 
beyond a doubt that most of the 
other bidders were too high but 
a visit to his plant disclosed the 
fact that he had only two cylin- 
der presses, hence could make 
only two forms ready at a time, 
and could print only two colors 
at once instead of three. Prompt 


delivery was too important to 
risk, and the contract went to the 
next highest man at around $1,500. 

When very large runs are in- 
volved it is sometimes customary 


to require the printer to put upa 
bond which shall be forfeitable if 
the books are not delivered on 
time. Some advertisers insert a 
clause in the regular contract 
form which provides that in case 
of late delivery or non-fulfilment 
of specifications, no payment shall 
be demanded. Such devices are 
all right, but are not to be de- 
pended upon to take the place of 
ordinary sagacity in selecting the 
printer. As an old boss of the 
writer’s once said when a printer’s 
salesman offered to give a bond: 
“T don’t want indemnity, man, / 
want the books.” 

It should be remembered that 
the purchase of printing is not 
exactly similar to the purchase of 
pig iron or any other product of 
a purely mechanical process. It 
is possible to work specifications 
out to the last detail; to eat and 
sleep with the job from the time 
the copy is hung up until the last 
wire staple is clinched; and get 
something entirely different from 


the original idea. The following § 


extract from the house-organ of 
the Falconer Company, Baltimore, 
illustrates what is meant. It is a 
report of a conversation betyeen 
a printer’s salesman and the ad- 
vertising man. The advertising 
man is speaking: 


“You needn’t tell me that the lowest 
man will give me a bum job. Every: 
body’s bidding on the same thing. I 
always look out for that. The specifica- 
tions are exactly the same.’ 

re you really believe that,” I re- 
joined, “there is only one thing to be 
said: you are sadly mistaken. In the 
vernacular, you are kidding yourself.” 

“I don’t see how,” he replied. “If 
the job isn’t exactly according to speci- 
fications, I don’t pay for ut.” 

“Look here,” said I; “I believe you're 
open to reason, otherwise I wouldn't 
argue with you. I tell you, specifica- 
tions don’t protect you now and never 
will, not even if you furnished the ink 
and paper yourself. And I’m going to 
prove it to you. 

“Walk up Baltimore street from Gay 
to Calvert, go into every restaurant 
you pass, and get prices on, say, ham 
and eggs. You'll find a_ considerable 
difference between the Emerson and 
the slap-dash lunchroom. If you place 
an order you'll likewise find a “ee 
in the ham and. eggs—even if 
supply the raw material yourself. Me 
you'll find the same difference in 
printing. 

“The cheap restaurant can’t produce 
a dish of ham and eggs equal to those 
at the Emerson, even if you paid the 
Emerson’s price. It isn’t equipped to 
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do that class of work. Each charges 
what its own product is worth. Do 
you get me?” 


The truth of that comparison 
is evident, and there is only one 
answer. Bids or no bids, it is 
absolutely necessary to give the 
job to somebody who can do it 
right, and for that reason it is 
foolish to lay down any hard and 
fast rules to which all purchasers 
of printed matter must conform. 
The annual catalogue in five col- 
ors and gold will probably go to 
a printer who gets a good price, 
while the dealers’ price list can 
be “bought close” without dan- 
ger. Mr. Meigs, of the J. I. Case 
Company, describes his system 
thus: 

We have no set rules in regard to 
this matter. Where we want a particu- 
larly high-grade piece of printed matter, 
we usually go to one of two or three 
of the highest-grade printers in the 
country. We tell him about what we 
wish to spend and what we want, and 
ask him to prepare a sample dummy 
and estimate. In other cases, where 
the work is not of such a high charac- 
ter, and large runs, we select three or 
four printers, any one of whom we 
feel is competent to turn out the 
work, and ask them all to bid on the 
same specifications. This, however, is 
often unsatisfactory to the man who 
is not a printer himself, as it is very 
rarely that two printers will figure 
the same from specifications, no matter 
how carefully they are prepared. For 
instance—one will figure a certain grade 
of ink, costing sixty to seventy cents 
a pound, while the other will figure a 
much cheaper grade. Then, again, some 
will figure to smut-sheet the job, and 
others will not. In fact, there are a 
great many ways that they can_ cut 
the price down on the same specifica- 
tions, and eventually deliver an inferior 
piece of work. 

In general, printers are not very good 
business men. There are, however, in 
this country some three or four nrint- 
ing establishments which stand out 
above the others, and we have found 
it more satisfactory to go to one of 
these establishments, even though it is 
necessary to pay a small premium for 
the added service, placing our confi- 
dence entirely in their honesty and 
integrity, in order that we may get the 
best which is in the organization, 


Some concerns follow what 
might be called the “competition 
of ideas” system: that is to say, 
they give three or four printers a 
general notion of what is wanted. 
and let each printer submit his 
own dummy and specifications. It 
is very seldom, of course, that a 
first class printer will go to any 
great lengths in this direction 
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The Only Mecca 


in the United States, that draws a 
regular, annual army of pilgrims 
is New Orleans, the Capital of 
King Carnival and his Mardi Gras 
Court. 


The Pilgrims come to enjoy 
themselves and to help “New Or- 
leansers” do likewise. “Enjoying 
yourself” in this country means 
having money to spend and spend- 
ing it. 

And most of the purses opened 
in New Orleans empty their “long 
green” into the channels dredged 
by the 


New Orleans 
Item 


Which is easily proven by this 


statistical assay for 1912: 


Advertising Gains :—50% of total 
increase in local advertising. 
20% over its own record for 
1911. 

Advertising Lead :—86% as much 
business as the two morning 
papers together. Over three- 
quarters of a million lines 
ahead of nearest competitor. 

Circulation Lead:—53% over its 
nearest competitor. 


The present circulation of the 
New Orleans ITEM exceeds 46,- 
000 a day. 

It is three-dimension circula- 
tion: exceeding in city, in car- 
rier, and in country delivery. 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bile, Rome x, Chemical 
ldg., St. Louis. 


any time, anywhere. 
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without being paid for it, the cost 
ranging from five to ten per cent 
of the estimate on the finished 
job. Some advertising managers 
have tried to save money by pur- 
chasing dummy and specifications 
from a first-class house and turn- 
ing them over to a job printer for 
execution. Almost without excep- 
tion the results have been ex- 
tremely disappointing. It is 
somewhat like giving a sketch for 
a mural painting to the local 
whitewasher and telling him to 
“vo ahead.” 

The purchase of catalogues is 
too broad a subject to be covered 
in a single article. There still re- 
mains to be considered the “cost 
plus a percentage of profit” sys- 
tem, and the varied modifications 
of and compromises between that 
and the straight competitive price 
system. Those subjects will be 
discussed next week. 





NO RIGHT TO THE EXCLU- 
SIVE USE OF A NAME IN 
A DESCRIPTIVE SENSE 


Judge Hand, in the United 
States District Court at New 
York, has denied the exclusive 
right of the G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass., to the name 
“Webster” as a descriptive title 
for a dictionary. The Merriam 
Company claimed that it was the 
sole publisher of “Webster’s” dic- 
tionaries from 1847 to 1889, that 
the public had come to associate 
it with the name “Webster,” and 
that the announcement of any 
other concern’s dictionary as a 
“Webster” would lead purchasers 
to believe it was a Merriam dic- 
tionary. 

The claim as to the exclusive 
publication during the period men- 
tioned was disproved, and~* with 
regard to the association of the 
word “Webster” with the com- 
plainant, Judge Hand said that 
the first question to be decided 
was as to what the general public 
really understood by the term 
“Webster’s Dictionary.” He con- 
tinued: “The word at least de- 
notes what I should call literary 
descent from Webster’s original 


books; that is, that each book in 
the series of which this is the last 
was made up by its author with its 
predecessor betore him. ... Nor 
is it indeed possible for the com- 
plainant to take any other posi- 
tion than this without putting 
themselves in the position of foist- 
ing upon the public a spurious 
work. Their last edition, that of 
1909, is a book of almost totally 
different literary contents from 
any book with which Noah Web- 
ster had anything to do. ‘They 
have the alternative of accepting 
the definition of Webster as in- 
dicating this kind of descent, or 
of maintaining that Webster 
means any work of theirs, and 
has no descriptive significance 
whatever.” 

In other words, a word can be 
used in a descriptive sense, or in 
an exclusive, trade-mark sense 
but the courts will not protect its 
use in both senses, 


+ 0+ 


ARE SIGNED ADS WISE? 





Writing in the Music Trades, of the 
advertising of pianos, Mr. L. oS Came- 
ron has some mighty interesting views 
on signed ads. 

A wealthy and influential prospect for 
a piano was heard to say: “I was read. 
ing an advertisement of a certain piano 
house the other evening. It was very 
attractive and many of the things told 
me in the advertisement were excep- 
tionally interesting to me as a prospec- 
tive buyer. The headlines and illus- 
tration caught my eye and I proceeded 
to read it carefully, as I was anxious 
to know as much about pianos as pos- 
sible before purchasing. I had_ paid 
quite a little attention to the different 
advertisements I had seen, and waded 
through yards of literature on the sub- 
ject with my wife. 

“This ad impressed me. It was force- 
ful, direct and to the point. As I read 
it I thought ‘Well, I must investigate 
this instrument; if it is all they say 
about it, it must be an instrument of 
al though the price seems a trifle 
ow 

“But when I came to the bottom of 
the advertisement I saw in the border 
the words ‘McGullwin Advertising 
Agency.’ That spoiled it all, The 
force of the ad was all lost on me. It 
looked to me as if the advertising com- 
pany was trying to show some one what 
a good ad they could write. But I was 
interested in pianos, not advertisements. 
The suggestion that an uninterested out- 
sider had written the ad made me 
lose faith.” 

Mr. Cameron agrees that signed ads 
lose about half their pulling power. 

Does anyone disagree?—Pilgrim Pub- 
licity. 
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Questions Answered 


NE of the important advertisers of this country recently 
requested MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE to Ail in the following data 
sheet, which so completely answered all questions concerning 
THE MUNSEY’S value as an advertising medium, that it is 
reprinted here in its entirety, for the guidance of advertisers and 


ie Sn 4 i. “ 


their agents. 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Old South Building, Boston. 


Commercial National Bank Building, ay 


Periodical Data Sheet 


Q. Give a brief outline of this 
periodical’s history, original 
purpose, later development, 
and changes in ownership or 
management. 


Q. What distinguishes this peri- 
odical in character from 
others of similar purpose? 





A. .MunseEy’s 


A. 


MaGAzINE was 
started as a weekly in 1889; 
changed to a monthly and its 
present form in 1891, at % 
cents a copy; became the 
pioneer 10-cent. magazine in 
1893, and maintained _ this 
price for alonger period than 
any other periodical ever sold 
at the rate. Originally 


magazine for home reading, 


its primary purpose has never 
been lost sight of, nor has 
there ever been a change in 
its ownership or its manage- 
ment. 


“So far as concerns. this 
magazine, my wish, beyond 


all others, is that it should be 4 


a dependable magazine, and 
that you should look upon it 


as such. Iv 1s A CONSTRUC- 
TIVE NOT A DESTRUCTIVE 
MAGAZINE. It stands for 
upbuilding and_ uplifting. 
It wants, and I_ believe 
it merits, your confidence. 
because there is not an 
insincere note in its pages} 


from cover to cover. If it 
scores any one or anything, it 
does so because it believes it 
to be the right thing to do s0. 
and not for the purpose of 
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). What present purpose and 
whom does this periodical 
now serve? 


Q. What is its editorial equip- 
ment for giving such service? 





ber of subscribers obtainable 
for this periodical, and what 
is the estimated limit of that 
number ? 


What determines the num- 





| What is its equipment for 
getting and keeping subscrib- 
| ers? 


A. 


A. 


A. 


A. 


sensationalism or circulation- 
building, or for any other ul- 
terior purpose whatsoever. If 
it endorses a theory or condi- 
tion, or a corporate entity, 
this magazine does so because 
it is the straightforward 
thing to do—the honest thing 
to do.” 

[ Signed | 


Tia A Mca 


Its purpose has _ never 
changed, and it serves no in- 
terest other than its readers’ 
legitimate desire for enter- 
tainment and instruction. 


Back of Muwnsey’s Maca- 
zINE is the largest fiction- 
buying organization in the 
world. In charge of the more 
serious departments of the 
magazine are Isaac F. Mar- 
cosson, expert on industrial 
and corporate subjects; Jud- 
son C. Welliver, specialist in 
national politics, and Mat- 
thew: White, Jr., a dramatic 
critic of long and varied ex- 
perience. Tue Muwnsey’s Fi- 
nancial Department is recog- 
nized as an authority in the 
money markets of the world. 


The number of potential 
readers of a general publica- 
tion is limited only by its ap- 
peal to the English-speaking 
world, the capacity of that 
world to absorb such a publi- 
cation, and the ability of the 
publisher to meet such a de- 
mand. Actual figures are vir- 
tually impossible. 


The burden of circulation 
rests most heavily upon the 
editorial staff of Tur Mun- 
sty. A circulation depart- 
ment, through 22,000 news- 
dealers, organized and opera- 
ted as a separate news com- 
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Q. With what periodicals is it 
offered in combination ? 


Q. How is your circulation d’- 
vided 

(a) Full price annual sub- 
scription without  pre- 
mium ? 

(b) Paid subscription in 
combination ? 

(c) Paid subscription with 
premiums? 

(d) Paid news-stand? 

(e) Complimentary and 
otherwise free? 


Q. To whom does this circula- 
tion go? 


Q. What percentage of this cir- 
culation is in cities of indi- 
cated populations? 
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A. THe Munsey Pvusticatiy 


A. (a) 15 per cent. 











pany, and owned by ] 
Munsey Company, is resp 
sible for the physical disty 
bution of the magazine. 


Q. Wh 
each 
visio 















are quoted in no “clubs.” Th 
are not even offered in com 
bination among themselves. 













(b) None. 
(c) None. 
(d) 84 per cent. 
(e) 1 per cent. 
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the 
teed 
publi 
A. Numerous careful investigg* Wil 
tions have been made with™ the § 
view to determining the dl state 
of THe Munsey’s readers, culat 
far as possible with 15 pq ins! 
cent subscriptions. In ever 
instance where an _ adverti#@. Wh 
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Q. What is the circulation in 


each of the geographical di- 


visions ? 


. What average circulation for 
the coming year is guaran- 
teed for this periodical by its 
publisher ? 


. Will this periodical - furnish 
the advertiser, on request, a 
statement of the current cir- 
culation for any month dur- 
ing the year? 


. What exchange or trade 
contracts does this publisher 
make with advertisers for 
space in this periodical? 


ully nh What is the policy of this 


periodical regarding editorial, 
technical, trade or news con- 
tributions from advertisers? 


sentati@Q. In the event of the adver- 
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tiser making an advertising 
contract with this periodical. 
will its publisher permit an 
authorized auditor of the As- 
soc‘ation of American Adver- 
tisers to make a full and 
complete examination of its 
circulation for the past year 
or any later period, the find- 
ings of such auditor to be the 
property of the Association 
of American Advertisers and 
its members? 


A. No’ exchange or trade con- 


A. Owing to the very nature of 


A. At the close of the year, or 
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A. North Atlantic States 
Pe Ty ee eee 161,684 


4b blageid Sea bg 8 canoe aie Ss == 
South Central States 

Ssacia be dng ca las gs 06:18 go sella = 
North Central States 

a feet ate ila tar apaian tet Waa 91,620 
Western States 

ee ee Oe re 94,260 
Dominion of Canada 

pipes eae ea ee tbe 12,784 


Foreign Countries 
ieee Hanes aimee eee 28,266 


Grand Total...... 401,261 


A. An average monthly circula- 
tion of 400,000. 


A. Yes. 


tracts are made or considered. 


the publication, making ran- 
dom notes or miscellanies im- 
practicable, there is no de- 
partment where such items 
can be printed. 


as soon after as is practica- 
ble, the circulation of THe 
Munsey will be examined by 
the auditor of the Association 
of American Advertisers, or 
by some other equally recog- 
nized and competent examin- 
ing authority. If the monthly 
average falls below 400,000 
copies, a proportionate rebate 
will be made. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH DR. 
WILEY 


FORMER CHIEF OF.THE U. S, BUREAU 
OF CHEMISTRY DISCUSSES THE 
TREND OF THE TIMES AND HIS 
REMEDIES FOR THE PRESENT EVILS 
—PREDICTS THAT NATIONAL 
HEALTH WILL COMMAND MUCH 
ATTENTION FROM THE COMING 
ADMINISTRATION 


By S. Roland Hall. 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley lectured 
in Scranton on the evening of 
January 18, and I had a pleasant 
half-hour chat with him before he 
went on the platform. 

Referring to the bill now before 
Congress, which if passed will 
regulate the labeling of textiles 
as the Food and Drugs Act regu- 
lates food and drink labels, I 
asked the doctor what he thought 
of the significance of this possible 
addition to our truth-compelling 
laws. 

“It simply means,” said he, “that 
these things are coming slowly 
but surely all along the line. 
There is just as much reason for 
a law requiring a fabric labeled 
‘all wool’ to be all wool as for the 
present law requiring foods to be 
truthfully branded.” 

I reminded Dr. Wiley of the ef- 
forts that Printers’ INK has 
made to have a statute in each of 
the states, making it a criminal 
offense to publish untruthful ad- 
vertising. 

“Just the thing,” said he, “and 
you may say to the readers of 
PrinTERS’ INK that I am heartily 
in favor of every movement of 
that kind. But I think, too, that 
it will help matters when there is 
a national law preventing inter- 
state distribution of publications 
containing untruthful advertise- 
ments.” 

The discussion turned to what 
the advertising clubs are doing in 
the way of cleaning up advertis- 
ing. I reminded the pure-food 
champion that the advertising 
clubs are exercising a most help- 
ful influence in the suppression of 
dishonest advertising, and J re- 
ferred specifically to the efforts 
and expenditures of the Ad Men’s 
League of New York. Later, dur- 
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ing the lecture, I was somewhat 
surprised at the vivid. coloring 
that the Doctor put on my ex- 
pressions. “I have just been talk- 
ing with a representative of the 
great advertising interests,” said 
the speaker, “and he said to me, 
‘We have been lying all these 
years and we know we have been 
lying but we are going to stop 
te jad 

“Doctor,” said I, “a grocery 
trade paper criticises the ‘West- 
field List’ because it does not in- 
clude some foods that are admit- 
tedly high class. The editor says 
that a partial list conveys a wrong 
impression.” 

Dr. Wiley did not have much to 
say on this point, but he showed 
clearly the great difference in the 
points of view of the advertising 
man and the outsider when he 
remarked that he had understood 
that each of the advertisers in 
the Westfield List had contrib- 
uted $2,000 toward the advertis- 
ing campaign carried on in Col- 
lier’s Weekly for the products 
included in the list. 

I asked what he thought of the 
attitude of national advertisers 
these days—whether he thought 
they were doing as much as might 
be expected toward the better- 
ment of advertising conditions. 

“They have advanced consider- 
ably,” was his reply, and he con- 
ceded that such a movement must 
be gradual, “but they are not 
doing what they might do. A 
great deal of advertising is en- 
couraging extravagance, and much 
food advertising lays claim to 
nutritive qualities far beyond the 
facts. Look at the _ breakfast 
foods, for example.” 

“Well, Doctor,” I said, “what's 
the remedy?” 

He was frank. “I don’t know, 
but for one thing, I think we shall 
have to go back to the simple life. 
We must try to persuade the well- 
to-do to set a better example to 
the masses and not encourage 
them toward extravagance.” 

Dr. Wiley explained how, at a 
cost of one and one-quarter cents, 
he ground enough wheat in a co!- 
fee mill to make a nutritive break- 
fast food sufficient for two meals 
for six people, but he said that 
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he could not prevail on the wife 
of his farm superintendent to go 
back to such primitive processes 
because, she said, the neighbors 
would laugh at her. 

To save space, I quote below a 
number of expressions by Dr. 


Wiley without any connecting 
links by me. 
“IT am in sympathy with all 


phases of conservation. I believe 
I was the first speaker in the 
country to give a lecture on the 
subject of conservation.” 

“I asked a shoe manufacturer 
up in Massachusetts why he adul- 
terated sole leather with glucose. 
He hesitated. You know, you 
always hesitate a moment just be- 
fore you tell a lie. I not only 
knew that this man was going to 
lie, but I could have told him the 
exact lie he was going to tell me. 
He said the reason was that they 
wanted to make shoes cheap 
enough for the poor man to buy! 
Think of that. Sole leather costs 
forty-five cents a pound—glucose 
two cents a pound, and the first 
time the adulterated sole gets 
wet, the pores are opened and the 
sole wears out easily.” 

“Adulteration always hurts the 
poor man more than it does the 
rich.” 

“The greatest compliment I ever 
had paid me came from a motor- 
man who said that I had enabled 
him to find out that, buying the 
kind of pepper (it was mostly 
ground cocoanut shell) that he 
paid ten cents for, he had to buy 
two dollars’ worth to get as 
much real pepper as the rich man 
got when he bought the 25-cent 
kind.” 

“Housekeepers make a mistake 
to buy anything that’s mixed. If 
there is any mixing to be done, 
buy the goods yourself and do the 
mixing at home. When the manu- 
facturer mixes, he always does it 
to put in something cheaper. 
There is a mixed syrup sold, 
composed of one syrup that you 
couldn’t eat and of another that 
you wouldn’t eat, and yet they 
sell the mixture.” 

“Food is the first thing on which 
the poor man begins to economize, 
and yet doctors will tell you that 
nutrition has more to do with 
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“THE STANDARD PAPER 
FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY” 
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PSLLPLILALLS || 


You can recognize 
the genuineness of 
Old Hampshire 
Bond by its feel and 
crackle. It’sseldom 
necessary to look for 
the water-mark. 














You will enjoy looking through 
the Old Hampshire Bond Book 
of Specimens. It shows a wide 
selection of ideal letterheads 
and business forms. Ask for 
this book on your present letter- 
head. 


HAMPSHIRE 


PAPER CO. 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the 
world making bond paper ex- 
clusively — including ** The 


Stationery of a Gentleman 
(Old Hampshire Bond in 
boxed form with en- 
velupes) for personal 
correspondence. 
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health than any other factor. 
Conditions that make it harder to 
get good food are a public men- 
ace. 

“Half the children in the United 
States are actually suffering from 
the lack of proper foods. A 
house-to-house investigation in 
Washington showed that 17,000 
children in the city—about half 
of the total—did not actually have 
the proper amount of good food. 
My idea of prosperity is the 
healthy child and the healthy cit- 
izen who has a chance to make a 
living. The most important thing 
is the citizen himself and not what 
he owns or thinks he owns. I am 
not a prophet of evil. I think I 
am a calm observer of the trend 
of affairs rather than a pessimist, 
but it looks to me as if we cannot 
stand many more years of such 
‘prosperity’ as we have had dur- 
ing the last few years.’ 

“I believe in the American peo- 
ple and I believe we are going to 
have a wholesale agitation of hon- 
esty in this country some day. 
Even now there are certain stores 
in every large city where you can 
buy an article and be sure that 
you get what you pay for.” 

“Four years ago, when I first 
gave a talk on this subject in a 
Y.M.C.A., the officers of the Asso- 
ciation and the janitor heard me.” 

“But take a look at your adver- 
tisements when you get home. I 
haven’t looked at them here. I 
don’t have to to know what’s in 
them—lies, full of lies, goods 
forty per cent below cost, quack 
dcectors and the like. Some years 
ago when I spoke before the 
Sphinx Club in New York, I 
picked up a local newspaper and 
pointed out some of these lies to 
the advertising men present. I 
said, ‘Some of you men present 
wrote these probably. “A Dr. 
M present admitted that his 
advertiseme:t was a lie, but he 
said that somebody else wrote it 
for him. I see that he still has 
the same fellow on the job.” 

Dr. Wiley indicated his belief 
that national health will be one of 
the chief concerns of President- 
elect Wilson and said we are like- 
ly to hear-something on this sub- 
ject in the inaugural address. 





EXPENSES OF AUTO SHOWS 
BECOMING PROHIBITIVE 





There is a growing suspicion among 
automobile manufacturers that shows 
have less genuine value than has been 
supposed. Not that people do _ not 
come to see cars who might never come 
into the showrooms of the various com- 
panies, but it is fast becoming evident 
to careful students of the situation that 
the automobile buying public is growing 
more or less limited—save in the case 
of a few very low-priced cars—and 
probably most of the buyers would 
come to the showrooms to purchase if 
the show was never held. In fact, sev- 
eral of the exhibitors this year showed 
unmistakable disposition to get prospec- 
tive buyers away from the show and 
into their own showrooms. The Hud- 
son Company in_ particular was 
conspicuously active in running an op- 
position to its own display at the big 
show, and one other company had ex- 
hibitions in four places at once. 

Several of the companies have already 
expressed something dangerously like’a 
threat to stay out of the show next 
year. The car which is the greatest 
seller in the country has long since 
eschewed shows altogether and not suf- 
fered. It is claimed by others that if 
far less money was spent by the sepa- 
rate companies in drawing crowds to 
their own showrooms, their results 
would be quite as satisfactory. 

That the expense of shows for a 
company doing a national business is 
immense everyone knows’ who_ has 
looked into it. For little companies the 
cost is almost ruinous, and it is a safe 
guess that the January auto show, and 
the round of local shows which are to 
follow, will prove the wreck of more 
than one small company which has made 
a brave attempt to hold its head up 
with its better-resourced competitors.— 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


HOW TO GET 2,000 NAMES 


JoserpH T. Ryerson & Son 
IRON STEEL MACHINERY 
Curicaco, Jan. 28, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We ran a full page advertisement or 
our $100.00 Name Contest _ several 
months ago in Printers’ Ink. Through 
this and other announcements we se- 
cured 2,000 names which we have taken 
great care in sorting out. 

Our committee have finally decided 
in favor of the name “Ryerson’s Ready 
Reference,” which was submitted by 
45 contestants. 

Harotp P. Gov tp, 
Advertising Manager. 
——__+or—_——_ 
FIGHTING FOR A LAW IN 


MISSOURI 





An honest advertising law is being 
vigorously fought for bv various busi- 
ness organizations in Missouri. The 
St. Louis Retail Grocers’ Association 
sent a committee to the capital to inter- 
view legislators last week. President 
David Noonan D. Lukenbill and 
J. J. Gallager form the legislative com 
mittee. 
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divided 


A pretty expensive 
house to do business in, 


—is the house divided. 


It’s so hard to get that 
community - of - interest 
spirit when everyone is 
reading a different mag- 
azine. 

In the real home every- 
body is interested in what 
everybody else does. 

Everybody has a say in 
what everybody else buys. 


The editorial policy of 
The Associated Sunday Mag- 


azines is built ‘round this 
community -of-interest idea. 

Built for the family as a 
family. 

Something there for each 
one of them—and no favor- 
ites: 

—special stories and arti- 
cles for Father; 

—interesting stories and 
talks for Mother; 

—tales of romance for 
Big Sister; ‘ 
* —and a bit of humor for 
Brother. 

The Associated is read by 
the family as a family. 

Its circulation in the home 
is limited only by the size 
of the family. 

Therein lies its big value 
to advertisers. 

1,400,000-+- copies each 


week. 


The Associated Sunday Magazines 
Issued every week co-operatively and simultaneously by, and as a part of, the Sunday editions of the 


Chicago Record-Herald 
St. Louis Republic 
Philadelphia Press 
Pittsburgh Post 
New-York Tribune 
Boston Post 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 


+O we 


Washington Star 
Minneapolis Journal 
Rocky Mountain News 
Buffalo Courier | 
Detroit News-Tribune 
Baltimore Sun 


Record-Herald Bldg. , Chicago 
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UP-TO-DATE 
FARMING 


JANUARY Siem PHS 


| What Will the Harvest of 1913 Be? 
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‘‘T take ten farm 





papers and must say 


UP-TO-DATE FARMING 


is worth more than all 











the rest put together,” 





writes Mr. E. C. BrsuHop, 
Star City, Ind. 


185.000 farmers subscribe 
for Up-to-Date Farming. 
In thousands of _ these 
homes it is the only farm 
paper read. 


We invite advertisers to 
read it, and see for them- 
selves why this paper is so 
valuable to its readers. 
Shall we send you a few 
copies? 


Your agricultural list is 
not complete unless it .in- 
cludes 


UP-TO-DATE FARMING 
1st and 15th of Each Month 


INDIANAPOLIS 
New York Chicago 
Hopkins Speciai Agcy. TT. W. Farrell, Mer. 
150 Nassau St. 1206 Boyce Bldg 


BGP You ought to get acquainted with this paper 











TRUTH AND NEWSPAPER 
WRITING 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 27,° 19138. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In reading your editorial entitled “A 
Legislative Absurdity,” in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, January 238, it occurred to me to 
make a suggestion regarding a matter of 
policy. I take it that your company will 
give consideration to well-intentioned 
suggestions. 

Though the Ohio bill may be a freak 
a good many of the newspapers are 
still running quite strongly to faking, 
sensationalism and unfair criticism. 
Why would it not be a good move for 
Printers’ Ink to espouse the cause of 
honest news along with honest adver 
tising? You have made a great hit in 
going after fraudulent advertising and 
your model statute is known the coun- 
try over as the Printers’ Ink bill. 
Wouldn’t it be possible to repeat the 
success? 

In my opinion the honest advertiser 
suffers by reason of running copy in 
a paper whose reputation for veracity is 
not good. I have seen some little dis- 
cussion in your paper at times on this 
subject, and a few advertisers, if I 
remember correctly, have expressed this 
same opinion. In the advertising field 
the honest advertisers and the reliable 
trade journals are conducting a clean- 
up. Why should not the honest editors 
and writers and the reliable newspapers 
and trade journals undertake to bring 
about a similar cleaning up in news and 
editorial writing? 

A newspaper can be made interesting 
without faking and misrepresentation. 
We have an example of this in Print- 
ERS’ Inx. Of course, to make the truth 
interesting, writers of the better grade 
must be engaged for newspaper work. 
Writers of the lower grade cannot take 
facts as they are and write them in an 
interesting way, but must trim up the 
truth with a little fiction to make it 
look good to the editors who pass upon 
it. If I size up your policy correctly, 
you are employing capable investigators 
and writers who give you the best that 
can be obtained on given subjects. This 
makes your paper the leader in its field. 
This policy ought to extend to all pub- 
lications and we ought to be able to 
obtain the truth, not only about adver- 
tised goods, but about all happenings 
that come prominently before the public. 

My suggestion is that you head a 
movement to unite the honest publishers 
and editors in an organization to purge 
their own publishing trade of dishonesty 
and unfairness. I believe they would 
be glad of the opportunity to do this. 
This would not conflict in any way with 
the opinion you expressed in your edi- 
torial on the Ohio bill, for that was 
aimed only at one measure and did not 
touch on the broad basic principle un- 
derlying the publication of news and 
editorials. 

eB 
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J. B. Simms has become general 
manager of the Observer Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., succeeding E. W 
Thompson, who has resigned. Mr. 
Simms was assistant manager. 
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IN SEARS-ROEBUCK 
BUSINESS 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Chicago, 
according to the official report issued 
January 29, increased its sales in 1912 
$13,004,665, the total being $77,116,859, 
Dividend and interest on securities were 
reduced $114,208, while expenses in- 
creased $11,012,535. 

Deductions for repairs and renewals 
were $63,478 larger than the year pre- 
ceding and the net profits increased 
$1,337,664. The balance applicable to 
dividends on the $40,000,000 common 
stock is equal to 20.59 per cent, which 
compares with 15.96 per cent on a simi- 
lar amount of stock in the previous year, 
and 20.47 per cent on $30,000,000 in 
1910. 

During the year the company retired 

$500,000, par value, of preferred stock 
and reduced the total issue to $8,000,- 
000. The price paid for the stock was 
$621,469, or an average of $124.29 a 
share.—N. Y. Times. 

We ee 


WHAT IS A HOUSE-ORGAN? 
Cuicaco Retrart Druccists’ Ass’N 
Curcaco, Jan. 28, 1913. 

Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

In your issue of January 2, on page 
61, you list Chicago Retail Druggists’ 
Association News as a house- -organ. 

As to whether the house-organ idea is 
being overdone, we are not in a posi- 
tion to decide, but C. R. D. A. News 
is not a house-organ, and from the 
nature of things could not very well be 
such since it is published by and for 
an association of more than nine hun- 
dred retail druggists, and is on a paid- 
for subscription basis, and as such en- 
joys mailing privileges not accorded to 
the house-organs of large manufactur- 
ing concerns. 

We should appreciate a correction 
on your part. 

Cuicaco Retatt Druactsts’ Ass’N, 
A. E, Ormes, Associate Editor. 
eA ON 


PENNSYLVANIA FOOD BILLS 


INCREASE 








The Dairy and Food Department of 
the State of Pennsylvania has intro- 
duced bills in the Legislature which 
radically alter the present regulations 
regarding the sale of food products in 
the state. One Sill prohibits entirely 
the use of benzoate of soda, sulphur 
dioxide or other artificial preservative; 
a second specifies that all cold storage 
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products must be stamped with the | 


duration of the storage period, and a 
third prohibits the sale of soft drinks 


which contain any of a number of” 


ingredients, including saccharin and 
artificial flavors. 





toe 
PELLETIER AGAIN WITH FLAN- 
DERS 


E. LeRoy Pelletier, whose resigna- 
tion as advertising manager of the | 
Flanders automobile interests was an- 
nounced a few weeks ago, is again in 
his old position. Mr. Pelletier is also 
associated with the John Spliedors | 
Starter Company, 
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Giant Food 


Mr. Wells, the famous novelist, 
wrote about a food which turned 
humans into giants. But the 


Nashville 


Democrat 


goes him one better. It was born 
a giant, starting with 25,000 paid 
subscribers. 

One of the youngest papers in 
the country, having as its field 
prosperous Central Tennessee, the 
NASHVILLE DEMOCRAT has 
already achieved—with three ex- 
ceptions—the largest newspaper 
circulation in the South. 

Which proves that the NASH- 
VILLE DEMOCRAT _ knows 
how to cater to the news-appetite 
of its readers. 

It serves its menu of daily hap- 
penings to a table d’hote of 28,461 
readers (average for 1912). 

That’s why local advertisers show a 
decided preference for the NASHVILLE 
Democrat. This is subject to statistical 
proof—despite the fact that this paper 
doesn’t carry any “take it out in trade’ 
advertising. 

Local stores find that the money they 
spend in the NasHvitt—E DEMOCRAT 
brings them a regular feast of returns. 

Let it wait on its readers with your 
sales message. Then your goods will 
be digested in liberal portions by this 
market. Sales reports from it will fill 
you as full of contentment as an 8 
course ad-fest. 

When will you give us the tip to call? 
THE NASHVILLE DEMO- 
CRAT 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 


At your service, any time, anywhere, 
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ADJUSTING ITSELF TO 
PARCEL POST 


CHICAGO 


Department stores as well as mail- 
order concerns of Chicago are rapidly 
adjusting their schedules to make the 
largest possible use or the parcel post. 
During the first fifteen days that the 
the Chicago 


system was in operation, 
office received from local concerns 
nearly 1,500,000 packages. Managers 


of Chicago mail-order houses say that 
fifty per cent of their orders are sent 
this way now and large vans piled with 
packages drive up to the _ post-office 
every evenin 

The various business houses are adapt- 
ing the system to their own uses in 
different ways. One music house has a 
special boy who acts as parcel post de 
livery. Shortly after 8 o'clock he starts 
around the house gathering up small 
parcels ordered that morning. He takes 
them to the post-office and repeats the 
collection trip at intervals during the 
whole day. The parcels leave the city 
in a few hours and if the destination 
is down the state or into Indiana the 
order is with the dealer late in the 
afternoon. Under the express system 
the packages would not leave the house 
until evening, 


Saale lp Nh litigate 
CASSON ADVISES STUDENTS TO 
READ “PRINTERS’ INK” 





Herbert N. Casson, vice-president of 
the H. K. McCann agency, one of the 
peace at the opening of the New 

k West Side Y. M. C. A. advertising 
foram for 1918, Monday evening, Janu- 
ary 27, advised his hearers to make a 
careful digest of the articles that have 
appeared in Printers’ Ink if they 
would make their study of advertising 
bear fruit. It is one of the first steps 
toward formulating a written science of 
advertising, Mr. Casson said, adding 
that for the last ten years PRINTERS’ 
Ink had been one of the chief reposi- 
tories for facts about advertising thus 
far recorded. Mr. Casson’s topic was 
" Advertising Measured by Efficiency 
Standards.” 

The other speaker of the evening was 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, advertising manager 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit, whose subject was “The 
New Dispensation in Advertising.” 


The hall was well filled for the open- - 


ing addresses. The course will continue 
on consecutive Mondays until May, a 
list of prominent speakers having been 
secured. 








oe 

“PRINTERS’ INK” STATUTE IN 
OHIO . 

The “model statute’ recommended by 


PrinTERS’ InK has been introduced 
into the general assembly of Ohio by 
Representative Fellinger (House bill No. 
104). The bill is identical with the 
model statute except that it reads “who- 
ever” instead of “any person, firm, 
corporation or association.” The pen- 


alty provided is a fine of not less than 
$10 nor more than $100, or imprison- 
ment in the county 
twenty days, 
prisonment. 


jail not exceeding 
or both such fine and im- 
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GROWTH OF WOMAN’S AD CLUB 

Henry F. Hosley, of the Novelty 
Vews, gave a talk on specialty adver. 
tising to the Woman’s Advertising Club, 
of Baltimore, Tuesday, January 28. 

This Woman’s Advertising Club is a 
brand new one, just organized since last 
October; it is growing slowly and 
surely, is already a member of the Na- 
tional Association and has for its aim, 
first, the education of its own members 
in ‘advertising lines. Afterward, its 
work will be to help educate the buyers 
for the home. Miss Curry, assistant ad. 
vertising manager of Hutzler Brothers’ 
ne store, is president of the 
club. 

————_+e» ———— 


SIR JAMES Coz ATS DEAD 


Sir James Coats died i in London, Eng,, 
January 20, aged 78. He took a promi- 
nent part in the establishment and de 
velopment of the business of J. & P. 
Coats, the well-known firm of cotton 
manufacturers. He _ lived for thirty 
years in the United States. 

Sir James built the mills at Paw 
tucket, R. I., which his firm decided to 
establish in’ order to get behind the 
American tariff, with its heavy protec 
tive duties on British thread. 


tina coll asics 
HERSHEY ADVERTISING MAN 
AGER OF SAN FRANCISCO 
“EXAMINER” 





J. B. Hershey, who for more than 
twelve years has been connected with 
the Canton Repository, and for the 


greater part of that time in charge ot 
the local and general advertising de 
partments, leaves New York for San 
Francisco February 9, to take charge 
of the advertising department of the 
_ Francisco Examiner. He succeeds 
harles L. Young, who was recently 
penton de to business manager. Mr. 
Hershey is well known throughout both 
the Western and Eastern fields. 
— pe ae 
McCANN RESIGNS FROM 
LEGGETT’S 


Alfred W, McCann has resigned as 
advertising manager of Francis H. 
Leggett & Co., New York, to join the 
staff of the New York.Globe. Mr. Mc 
Cann is writing a series of articles for 
the Globe, entitled “Starving America.” 
His successor at Leggett’s has not been 
appointed. 








SCHAEFFER GOES WITH FREY 


G. Raymond Schaeffer, formerly in 
charge of advertising and sales promo 
tion for the Tobey Furniture Company. 
Chicago and New York, has heen elected 
vice-president of the Charles Daniel 
Frey Company, advertising illustrators 
of Chicago. 

ne ee 

H. K. Hutchins, formerly connected 
with the advertising department of the 
Review of Revicws and for the past 
two years with Motor, is now in the re- 
tail advertising department of Lord 
Taylor, New York. 
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Dollars are the 





Measure of Business 








DURING 1912 


WOMAN'S WORLD 


Stood 4th In Measure 


of Business 


LINES Casa ae gyre *) 
“Pri , aD ased on the foregoing 
(From “Printers’ Ink’? Summary, 1 Ladies’ ene Your 
 L) a en umiCe aN aee er eee $2,753,120 

Hit RSA ee trs eee eae” 747,765 2 Woman's Home Com- 

2 Ladies’ Home Journal 344,140 Po ee ete 1,326,928 

8 Woman’s Home Com- 8 Delineator ......... 1,245,020 

TS er errr 294,873 4 Woman’s World.... 921,552: 

4 Good Housekeeping... 286,125 eo eee 755,265 
§ Dalineator .....c0see 249,004 6 Pictorial Review.... 660,625 

6 Woman’s Magazine... 220,677 - 7 Good Housekeeping.. 572,250 
OS ae 220,385 8 Ladies’ World...... 562,555 

8 Pictorial Review...... 188,750 9 People’s Home Jour- 

9 Modern Priscilla..... 171,217 Sad ci sdncaeeks 455,764 
10 Ladies’ World........ 160,730 NO VGMME® oo escces ss een wel 448,650) 
7) BRET “ae o's bates oss 161,058" “Id Denke... aces ce 330,577 
12 Mother’s Magazine.... 1s, 708 12 Today’s Magazine... 272,533 
18 Housekeeper ......... 20,690 13 Mother’s Magazine.. 269,406 
14 Woman’s World*..... 118: 194 14 Modern Priscilla.... 256,825 
15 People’s Home Journal 113,941 15 Housekeeper ....... 241,380 
16 FAGUROWATE. 6c o:0 occ cece 103,072 16 Woman’s Magazine.. 220,677 
17 Today’s Magazine..... 77,888. . 17. Housewife . ...-3-+4. 206,144 
18 Harper’s Bazar....... 61,188 18 Harper’s Bazar..... 61,133 

*Error in figures corrected. *Figured at gross line rates. 


To know about Woman’s World is to 
use and advocate the use of its columns. 


If you want facts about it, we will be 
glad to supply them—and more facts than 
any other magazine can supply. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


200 Fifth Ave., New York 





107 South Clinton St., Chicago , 
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Briggs Poster Servics”’ 


Means extreme care in the _preparatio 
and handling of Poster Advertising 
Campaigns. 

If your posters are intended to reinfore: 
other advertising, we make them fit tha 
advertising and place them to reinforce 
it without waste. 

If you want to stimulate a sales campaigi 
we make your posters work with you 
salesmen, your window displays and 
your demonstrators. 


If your product sells best to the wealthie} — 
class, we place your posters in the 
best residence sections and cover the 
drives and car lines leading thereto) 
If it is for general consumption we 
give you an all-over-town display} yw 
heaviest in the manufacturing, labo} — 
residence: and business districts. | 
short, we place your posters wher |} 
they should go and we do this hy, 

every town you post. 
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Properly handled, there is practically no 








- 
hetThe A. M. Briggs Company 


is I 





waste discilaiien in a Poster Adver- 
tising Campaign. 


Wi th the beautifully lithographed poster 


of today you can drive home your 
suggestion to buy i in winsome, attention- 
compelling colors, presenting your 
package or product exactly as it appears 
on the dealer's shelves, and appealing 
to consumer and dealer alike at the 
right time and in the neighborhoods 
where your buying and selling are done. 


We would like to talk with you about 


Poster Advertising. - Then, if we can 
suggest a Poster Advertising Campaign 
for your product that interests you, 
we will be glad to try it out in one 
town or fifty—one state or over the 
whole continent. 


Will you write us? 


Home Office: Hippodrome Building, Cleveland, O. 


Branch Sales Offices: New York, Buffalo, Chicago 
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THE A. A. A. BROADENS ITS 
SCOPE 
AT THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVEN- 

TION AT SYRACUSE AN ASSOCIATE 

MEMBERSHIP WAS ARRANGED FOR 

TO INCLUDE PUBLISHERS AND OTH- 

ERS—MAPES, OF CREAM OF WHEAT 

COMPANY, THE NEW PRESIDENT— 

THE “BULL RING’ AN AMUSING 

FEATURE 

The thirteenth annual meeting 
oi the Association of American 
Advertisers, held at the Onondaga 
Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., on Janu- 
ary 28 and 29, was the biggest 
ever held and ‘the best in every 
sense, according to members pres- 
ent. 

The Syracuse newspapers very 
generously supplied the money to 
finance the meeting and to Wal- 
ter B. Cherry of the Merrill-Soule 
Company must be given credit for 
doing practically all of the prelim- 
inary work that led up to the fine 
result. Although Mr. Cherry was 
only one of a committee, the en- 
tire work was assigned to him 
and he was not interfered with in 
any way. 

The attendance of both mem- 
bers and guests exceeded two 
hundred, and for two days the 
subject of advertising was the pre- 
dominant one in Syracuse, par- 
ticularly in the newspapers, which 
reported the meetings fully and 
devoted a great deal of space to 
them. 

President Bert M. Moses in his 
opening address, welcomed the 
guests and stated that this was 
the first instance in the history 
of the “3 A’s” when the public 
was admitted to its deliberations. 
He stated that everything in the 
world was becoming something 
else; and that the methods af or- 
ganizations generally were chang- 
ing. Heretofore the Association 
had deliberated behind closed 
doors and “its wisdom had con- 
densed and run down the walls, 
and was wasted.” Hereafter what 
wisdom was thrown off might be 
absorbed by everybody. 

The speaker reviewed the work 
of the organization from its be- 
ginning and stated that, in the 
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final analysis, it had but one mis- 
sion, and that was the gathering 
of facts. There are spent in ad- 
vertising every year some $600,- 
000,000. Of this tremendous sum, 
a very large percentage is paid 
for the thing known as circula- 
tion. Circulation does not apply 
alone to magazines and newspa- 
pers, but it applies to street cars, 
to billboards and to painted signs. 

The speaker asked if it were 
not remarkable, considering the 
tremendous amount of money 
spent for the thing called circu- 
lation, that only fifteen or sixteen 
thousand dollars a year should be 
spent in an organized effort to find 
out something about the very thing 
that forms the value of advertis- 
ing. ‘The speaker stated that of 
all the costly and uncertain things 
in the world, advertising was per- 
haps the most conspicuous exam- 
ple, and yet it was the one thing 
that the average business man is 
buying today without scrutinizing 
it minutely; he is even giving it 
less attention in checking up as to 
quality and quantity, than is giv- 
en to the purchase of nails or 
leather or bottles. 

President Moses inquired if it 
were not a remarkable tribute to 
the work that was being done by 
the Association, that the annual 
expenditure of so small a sum as 
$16,000 for a fixed principle should 
stimulate such an interest as this 
meeting, and draw out such a fine 
attendance. He stated that the 
idea of holding open sessions was 
more or less selfish because it was 
hoped in this way to interest a 
larger number of people and to 
give the advertising public gen- 
erally a better idea of what the 
work was. 

He particularly called upon 
PRINTERS’ INK and other journals 
devoted to advertising to give 
earnest support to the Associa- 
tion’s work of ascertaining facts. 
The principle involved was a big 
one, and it was something that 
every man in the advertising bus- 
iness was interested in, whether 
he was a member of the Associa- 
tion or not. 

Following the president’s speech, 
Miss Ida Clarke. of Scott & 
Bowne, read a paper on circu- 

















lation which appears in this issue. 
The convention then adjourned 
to the Rathskeller of the Onon- 
daga Hotel, where the publishers 
of the three Syracuse newspapers 
gave a lunch to everybody. After 
the lunch Mr. O’Mara, publisher 
of the Herald, threw the gates of 
the city wide open to his guests 
and tendered them the freedom 
of the town. 

At the Tuesday afternoon ses- 
sion, after A. N. Drake’s paper 
(which will appear in a coming 
issue of PRINTERS’ INK) was read, 
a nominating committee was ap- 
pointed. A considerable discussion 


_ followed as to the advisability of 





placing the offices and executive | 


headquarters of the Association 
in the West. There was a very 
spirited debate on this subject, 
but the sentiment prevailed that 
such a change would be desirable 
and it will be made. 


MEMBERSHIP ENLARGED 


E. B. Merritt, advertising man- 
ager of Armour & Company, in 
discussing ways and means for in- 
creasing the resources of the As- 
sociation, as well as the member- 


ship, advanced the idea of admit- - 


ting associate members, whose 
annual dues would be $25. He 
thought that this associate mem- 
bership could very well be made 
up of newspaper and magazine 
publishers, street car, painted sign 
and bill-board companies and oth- 
ers identified with the advertising 
interests. Such membership would 
carry with it no right to vote or 
to receive any of the confidential 
service issued by the Association, 
but would carry with it the right 





to participate in all social events | 


and open sessions of the organi- | 


zation. 


At a later session it was decid- | 


ed to accept such associate mem- 
bership, each application to be 
passed upon by the Board of Con- 
trol, and such applications to be 
accepted as were thought desir- 
able. 

Walter B. Cherry acted as toast- 
master at the banquet Tuesday 
evening, and Herbert N. Casson, 
Vice-President of H. K. McCann 
Agency. made the first speech on 
Efficiency. The second speaker 
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Unbroken 


a 
Gains 
In the month of January, 


The 
St. Louis Times 


Gained 78,000 Lines 
in Advertising 


(at increased rates) proving the 
high regard the advertiser, both 
local and foreign, has for this 
newspaper. 


There is nothing sporadic 
about the growth of The St. 
Louis Times. It is steady ad- 
vance, day by day, in advertis- 
ing volume, in circulation and 
in influence. 


The advertising gains for the 
last FOUR months were 180,000 
lines and of these FOUR 
months the largest gain was 
shown in the last month— 


JANUARY. 
Want Ad Growth! 


The growth of the Want Ads 
of THE ST. LOUIS TIMES— 
those little liners that prove so 
profitable to advertisers — was 
40 per cent in January, a gain of 
nearly 25,000 lines in one month. 


Wi B=THRE. SE. BOUs 
TIMES has never written into 
its record in the FIVE years 
and NINE months of its exist- 
ence anything but steady, strong 
advancement. 


A 


New York 


Inc., 


Chicago Boston 
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was Fred. T. Murphy, of the 
Mark Cross Company. He had 
everybody laughing while he was 
on his feet and after he sat down. 
John Barrett, Director-General of 
the Pan-American Union, deliy- 
ered a very interesting talk about 
American trade in South America. 

At the morning session on Wed- 
nesday, the following officers were 
elected: President, Emory Mapes 
of the Cream of Wheat Company, 
Minneapolis; first vice-president, 
Louis Bruch of the American 
Radiator Company, Chicago; sec- 
ond. vice-president, G. H. E. Haw- 
kins of the N. K. Fairbank Com- 
pany, Chicago; secretary, Fred H. 
Squier of the Pabst Brewing 
Company, Milwaukee; treasurer, 
E. B. Merritt of Armour & Com- 
pany. Directors for three years: 
R. O. Eastman of the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Company, 
Battle Creek; Walter B. Cherry, 
of the Merrill-Soule Company, 
Syracuse; Ferd. T. Hopkins, Jr., 
New York; G. M. McCampbell of 
Hull & Ruckel, New York; 
Dumont, of the 20 Mule Team 
Borax Company of Chicago; Bert 
M. Moses, of the Omega Chem- 
ical Company, New York. Direct- 
ors for two years: A. N. Drake 
of the Booth’s Hyomei Company 
of Buffalo; J. N. H. Slee, of 
Three in One Oil Company, New 
York; Ida Clarke of Scott & 
Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J.; Henry 
Ford, Ford Motor Company, of 
Detroit; W. J. Muller, of B. Kup- 
penheim & Company, Chicago. 
Directors for one year: C. W. 
Post. Postum Cereal Company, 
Battle Creek; Wm. Wrigley, Jr., 
of William Wrigley Jr. Company, 
Chicago; R. G. Rogan of Procter 
& Gamble, Cincinnati; William 
Hardham of the Philo Hay Spe- 
cialty Company; B. G. Moon of 
the United Shirt & Collar Com- 
pany; L. B. Jones of the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

The secretary’s report showed 
among other things, that eighteen 
new members had been added 
during the past year. 

There was considerable com- 
petition between Detroit, Mich.. 
and Washington. D. C., for the 
honor of holding the next annual 
meeting of the Association. Vari- 
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ous telegrams were received from 
the newspaper publishers in each 
city, the Detroit papers pledging 
at least $1,000 if the meeting were 
held there. It was finally decided 
to refer the matter of time and 
place to the next meeting of the 
Board of Control, to be acted up- 
on later. 


“BULL RING’ A NEW FEATURE 


Perhaps the most interesting 
and most novel feature of the en- 
tire meeting was the so-called 
“bull ring” contest that closed the 
work of the convention. The 
idea of this feature was that the 
$600,000,000 spent yearly in adver- 
tising was paid out to certain dif- 
ferent elements in the advertising 
world. These elements consisted. 
of the newspaper publisher, the 
magazine publisher, the newspa- 
per advertising manager, the mag- 
azine advertising manager, the 
special representative. the adver- 
tising agent, the bill-board man, 
the street-car man, the painted- 
sign man, the novelty man and 
others. Each element was given 
an opportunity in this “bull ring” 
to show whether or not he was 
earning the money that the adver- 
tiser was paying him, and wheth- 
er or not he was entitled to a liv- 
ing off the advertiser. 

The arguments of each factor 
were along the usual lines of so- 
licitation. The Newspaper Pub- 
lisher was represented by Jason 
Rogers, of the New York Globe; 
the Magazine Publisher by Fred- 
erick H. Ralsten, of the Butterick 
Trio; the Newspaper Advertising 
Manager by W. H. Johnson, of 
the Hearst organization; the 
“specials” by F. St. John Rich- 
ards of New York; the Magazine 
Advertising Manager by Allan 
C. Hoffman, of the Leslie-Judge 
publications, New York; _ the 
Electric Sign Agents by H. J. 
Mahin of the O. J. Gude Com- 

pany, New York; the Street Cars 
as F. R. Barnard of the Street 
Railways Advertising Company, 
New York; the Billposters by 
Donald Ross, of the American 
Billposting Company; the Local 
Advertiser by R. W. Disque, of 
Dey Bros. & Co., Syracuse; the 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Are You Interested in 
Employes Profit Sharing 
and Self Government? 


ANY STUDENTS of social 
problems feel that only by rec- 
ognition in actual cash profit partici- 
pation and more attention to their 
welfare can efficiency and co-opera- 
tion among workers be maintained. 


For several years we have success- 
fully carried out among our few peo- 
ple, a somewhat advanced plan of 
merits and demerits, profit sharing 
and self government. 


The plan has been frequently 
inquired about and was recently 
noticed at some length in an article 
in ‘‘System,’’ the Business Man’s 
Magazine. 


With ‘‘System’s’’ permission we 
have reprinted the article in book- 
let form and will be glad to send 
it On request to anyone interested. 


H. E. LESAN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
440 Fourth Avenue 














New York 
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~ The World is Mine” 


Monte Cristo as he escaped from Chateau D'If with the 
secret of the hidden treasures of the island which bears 
his name. Everybody knows the story. 


he World is Mine” .ia. 


young man as he escaped from oblivion twenty years 
ago by discovering the immense business possibilities at- 
tainable by advertising in COMFORT. 

Everybody knows his success, even to building up 
a mail-order business of $75,000,000 a year. 

But few know the fact that he got his start by ad- 
vertising in COMFORT. 


This great mail-order house still uses large 
space in COMFORT. 


he World is Yours, 


as a business opportunity, with the PAR: 
CEL POST as your distributing agent and 


COMFORT 


for your advertising medium. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


Augusta, Maine 
on tox OFFICE: 1105 Flatiron Building, WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Rebresentative 
CAGO OFFICE: 1635 Marquette Building, FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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More Than 


10,000. | 
Use It d 


including 90% of the very large 
concerns in all lines throughout 
the United States. 


They buy it for the sole pur- 
pose of using it as a guide for 
their Purchasing Departments. 


Advertising in the book is 
sure to be seen by all of its sub- 
scribers when they are looking 
for the article advertised. None 
of our subscribers will look for 
it elsewhere. They have bought 
THIS work for this purpose. 


Used as a Purchasing Guide 
by more concerns and bigger 
concerns than all other trade 
papers and reference books 
combined. 


From the Purchasing Agent of the 
STANDARD OIL CO.: “No Purchas- 
ing Department is properly equipped to 
do business without this Register.” 


From OIL WELL SUPPLY CO., 
Pittsburgh: “We have looked into the 
Register carefully and find that it is the 
most systematic and up-to-date book of 
its kind to our knowledge.” 


From ARMOUR CO., Chicago: “We 
have obtained much benefit from previ- 
ous issues, and are pleased to place our 
order for your 1912 edition.” 


From THE MIDDLE STATES COAL 
& COKE CO., Olmstead, W, Va.: “We 
are greatly pleased with the book and 
find it the most complete and compre- 
hensive guide for Purchasing Depart- 
ment that has ever come to our notice.” 


From THE CUDAHY PACKING 
CO., Chicago, Ill.: ‘We have been 
using this book for a number of years. 
We would hardly want to get along 
without it.” 
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Advertiser by R. O. 
Kellogg Toasted 


National 
Eastman, of 


| Corn Flake Company; and the 


Advertising Agent by Harry Por- 
ter of the Frank Presbrey Com- 
pany. 

After all the above speakers 
were heard, his Royal Highness, 
the Consumer, who really carries 
both the advertiser and _ those 
who take the advertiser’s money, 
on his back, was given his inning. 
The consumer was represented by 
Dr. DeWitt B. Thompson, Finan- 
cial Secretary of Syracuse Uni- 
versity; and instead of sticking 
close to his subject and talking 
to the point at issue, the doctor 
ventured into the realms of hu- 
mor and for nearly half an hour 
kept his hearers in a _ constant 
state of merriment. 

Each speaker was limited to 
absolutely ten minutes. The pre- 
siding officer had a loud buzzer on 
his desk, and after each speaker 
had talked eight minutes, the buz- 
zer was pressed twice, to warn 
him that the end was approaching. 
Promptly at ten minutes the buz- 
zer was kept going constantly un- 
til the speaker sat down. This 
rule held Sood until Dr. Thomp- 
son appeared, and as he measured 
over six feet in height and threat- 
ened to thrash the presiding off- 
cer if he pushed the button on 
him, the doctor was permitted to 
speak until he got through. 

Before adjourning, Louis Bruch 
arose and made some very com- 
mendatory remarks about the 
retiring president and vice-pres- 
ident, Mr. Moses and Mr. Cherry. 
At the end of his remarks Mr. 
Moses, who was president for 
four years, was presented with a 
fine loving cup and Mr. Cherry 
with a silver tea service which 
was intended for his wife as par- 
tial compensation for the many 
hours that Mr. Cherry was kept 
away from home because of his 
work in arranging for the con- 
vention. Both Mr. Moses and 
Mr. Cherry responded feelingly 
and appropriately. 

According to Retiring President 
Moses the members of the Syra- 
cuse Ad Men’s Club anticipated 
every need and extended every 
possible assistance. 
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COMING CHANGE IN PAR- 
CEL POST REQUIRE- 
MENTS 





GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS DIGESTING 
RETURNS FROM FIRST MONTH’S 
USE OF THE SYSTEM—THE SPE- 
CIAL STAMPS WILL BE_ DISCON- 
TINUED — AMENDMENTS’ THAT 
HAVE COME AS RESULT OF PRO- 
TESTS 





Special Washington Correspondence. 

The requirement that the dis- 
tinctive parcel post stamps must 
be used on all fourth-class mail 
matter will ultimately be abol- 
ished, but probably not for five 
or six months yet. 

The “collect on delivery” fea- 
ture of the new parcel post will 
be carried out as_ originally 
planned but it is unlikely that this 
phase of the operations will be 
inaugurated in less than six 
months to a year from this date. 

These are the answers given by 
the Post-Office Department at 
Washington, for Printers’ INk, 
to the two questions which ap- 
pear to be uppermost in the minds 
of advertisers and manufacturers 
using the parcel post to any con- 
siderable extent. 

Interest is gauged both by the 
letters from business men which 
have come direct to the Depart- 
ment at Washington and by the 
reports from postmasters, these 
latter officials throughout the land 
having been directed to report 
very fully as to their findings and 
experience in the local adminis- 
tration of the parcel post. 

With the close of the month of 
January, the first month of the 
operation of the new postal de- 
livery system, the officials are en- 
deavoring to take stock of the 
new venture and to draw such 
deductions as may be from the 
comparatively brief history of 
the innovation. Letters from pa- 
trons of the parcel post have been 
accumulating ever since the new 
law went into effect and such of 
these as contain practicable sug- 
gestions are now to be consid- 
ered in detail. The reports 
which have come in from post- 
masters supply recommendations 
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3,600 Pages 
300,000 Names 
60,000 Classifications 
Price, $15.00 


Equal in extent and size to Ten Aver- 
age Directories—but it bulks only 4 
inches, owing to the special Imported 
Encyclopaedia Paper used, 


For the Buyer and Purchasing Agent 


Instantly furnishes the names of 
sources of supply for any article or 
specific kind of article (60,000) with 
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The Double Classification Method ob- 
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of any other classified book. 
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based on the first fifteen days’ op- 
eration of the new service but 
these are believed to be sufficient- 
ly conclusive to afford basis for 
changes in the regulations should 
it be disclosed that there is need 
for such. 

Statistics that will be tele- 
graphed to the newspapers, per- 
haps very soon after this reaches 
our readers, will disclose the im- 
mense amount of parcel post mat- 
ter handled during the initial 
month. But these figures, inter- 
esting as they will be, will mere- 
ly confirm the promise made by 
the showing of the first week in 
January as to the extensive pat- 
ronage of the new domestic par- 
cel post. Infinitely more signif- 
icant are certain facts which will 
not be disclosed by the totals as 
to number of packages handled or 
aggregate weight. First of these 
is the circumstance that there 
have been few complaints of de- 
lays. in the transmission of par- 
cels. Neither postmasters nor 
patrons have experienced as much 
trouble as was feared from im- 
proper or insufficient packing, 
and most significant of all very 
few claims have reached the De- 
partment for indemnity for lost 
or damaged articles. This last is 
the more surprisine in view of the 
fact that the equipment for han- 
dling and transporting the pack- 
ages is by no means all it should 
be or all it will be a few months 
hence. 


SHIFT OF EXECUTIVES MAY AFFECT 
PROPOSED CHANGES 


The two propositions touched 
upon in the opening paragraphs 
of this article appear to be the live 
issues in so far as advertising 
circles and the business world at 
large are concerned. Complaints as 
to the requirement for the spe- 
cial stamps and curiosity as to the 
“C. O. D.” feature of the parcel 
post have outweighed all other 
topics of correspondence between 
patrons engaged in manufacturing 
or merchandising and the Depart- 
ment. And the Department has 
not been able to give quite as 
definite forecasts as to future ac- 
tion as it would were it not for 
the fact that there is coming a 


change in national administration 
that may upset calculations to 
some extent. It is not so much 
that the incoming officials may be 
expected to formulate new policies 
with reference to the parcel post 
as that the mere shift of execu- 
tives at the Department may delay 
the “shaking down” process where- 
by the parcel post will arrive at a 
definite and permanent status. 

Regarding the requirement for 
the use of the special parcel post 
stamps which has been the object 
of greatest criticism, the officials 
say that, while they plan to make 
this expedient temporary and to 
waive the requirement just as soon 
as possible, they do not believe 
it will be possible to do this be- 
fore, say August 1, at the earliest. 
The sole object of the use of the 
distinctive stamps, it is explained, 
is to afford the Department de- 
pendable data as to the gross in- 
come from the parcel post. It is 
the contention that in no other 
way could this information be ob- 
tained with accuracy, and data on 
the subject is absolutely essential, 
not only as a guide for appro- 
priations for the parcel post but 
also in order to enable the of- 
ficials to judge whether the pres- 
ent rates of postage are too high 
or too low. 

Manufacturing and advertising 
interests have manifested, in some 
instances, a little impatience over 
the delay in the inauguration of 
the collect-on-delivery adjunct of 
the parcel post. This is the only 
feature of the new service that is 
not now in operation and its in- 
troduction was postponed because, 
in the limited time allowed for 
getting the parcel post on its feet, 
something had to be held over and 
this was deemed the least im- 
portant to the great body of par- 
cel post patrons. 


Cc. 0. D, PROPOSITION FORMIDABLE 


The more the officials have 
looked into this C. O. D. proposi- 
tion the more formidable do they 
find it. It is now realized that an 
elaborate administrative system 
with the use of a number of spe- 
cial forms, etc., will be necessary 
and that time will be required to 

(Continued on page 64) 
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HE “Traveling 


Demonstration” of 
BUCKEYE COVERS is the most 
expensive and the most profitable 
single advertisement ever issued by 
apaper mill. J¢pays us to send it to 
any progressive user or producer of 
printed matter who is interested in 
new methods of saving and making 
money. Jt wi// pay you to write for 
it vow, on your business letterhead. 


BUCKEYE COVERS are the Standard Papers for 
Economically Effective Business Literature. Best 
at the price, and best regardless of price for most 
cover work. Get the “Traveling Demonstration” 
and see for yourself. 


USE BUCKEYE (OVERS 
Oe 
A NUT SHEL 





The Beckett Paper Company 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
In Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


Agencies in Principal cities of U. S., Canada and England 
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From the Advertis- 
ing Manager of a 
Ten Million Dollar 
Corporation with a 
Soul. 


From a National Ad- 
vertiser of New 
England. 


From a Good Solici- 
tor of Good Adver- 
tising. 


From the Business 
Manager of a High- 
Brow Monthly. 


From the Head of a 
Weekly we Loved as 
Children. 
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Violets and Cabbages! 


“The Book of Circulation is the 
best little old book for its pur- 
pose I ever saw.” 


“I agree practically with every- 
thing you say there, and consider 
it a sane statement of the values 
of circulation.” The same writer 
adds that he believes in figures. 


“T sat down and read it from 
cover to cover, and I am going to 
read it through again this after- 
noon, because there is a whole lot 
of meat in it—good, solid food 
to chew over and digest.” 


“I don’t agree with Mr. Por- 
ter’s statements on the whole, but 
I nevertheless think the book 
well-written and that his argu- 
ments are sound—from THE 
HOUSEWIFE point of view.” 
This writer is young. 


“We think you have added a 
very sensible thought to the con- 
sideration of what a publication 
stands for.” 


All This—and Mich More—Was Written About 
“The Book of Circulation” 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE A. D. PORTER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York 
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Mostly Violets—Thank You! 


the From a_ Leading “I have just finished reading it, 
ur- & Publishers’ Repre- and it is as refreshing as a cold 
sentative — of Lead- bath on a hot day.” Same man 
ing Publishers. writes four pages telling us why. 
er From a National Ad- “T have read your book on cir- 
der vertising Expert. culation. It is probably the most 
ues consistent line of sane arguments 
iter ever printed in book form on the 
. subject.” 
“om 
>to @ ° From a Specialist in “I have made a very novel and 
ter- Advertising and Cir- very pleasant little visit to and 
lot culation. through the house of circulation, 
me and congratulate you upon the 
clear cut information I have gath- 
ered on the trip.” 
or- 
but From another Na- “It strikes me as a very sane, 
ook tional Advertiser — reasonable piece of advertising 
‘gu who never spent a literature, and has those delight- 
HE cent in THE ful qualities of simplicity and sin- 
Ww.” HOUSEWIFE. cerity which I value very highly.” 
From a Prospect. “It is a very clever production, 
da and will serve to fix your publi- 
-on- cation in my mind in case the —-- 
tion ; Company should decide to use 
space.” 
wit The “Book of Circulation” Is a Small Book 


But It Tells a Lot About Circulation 
And Not Too Much About THE HOUSEWIFE 


PUBLISHED BY 


j THE A. D. PORTER COMPANY 


And a very few copies available—on written application 
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perfect this. Even tentative pre- 
dictions are difficult to elicit but 
the officials who are best informed 
as to parcel post progress say 
that they do not see how this 
branch of the business can be put 
in operation under six, eight or 
ten months. When it does go into 
effect shippers may have Uncle 
Sam collect, of the recipients of 
parcels, either carrying charges or 
purchase price or both. 

Business houses are, in not a 
few instances, urging the Depart- 
ment to fix an indemnity limit 
higher than $50 for complete loss 
of a parcel in transit. No action 
has been taken. The officials say 
that it is doubtless feasible to 
raise this limit but are skeptical 
as to whether heavier insurance 
can be allowed at the present fee 
of ten cents per parcel in addi- 
tion to the postage. The Depart- 
ment is disposed to veto as im- 
practicable the suggestion of some 
firms that shippers be given the 
right to stop or recall parcels in 
transit. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
development in the parcel post 
situation since the inception of 
the service is found in the situa- 
tion with reference to books, 
sheet music and other printed 
matter. As pointed out in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK some weeks since, the 
parcel post regulations as orig- 
inally framed, in effect, discrim- 
inated against printed matter, be- 
cause such matter, instead of be- 
ing admitted to the parcel post, 
was continued under its old classi- 
fication, namely third class. which 
calls for postage at a higher rate 
than would obtain in the case of 
the average shipment under the 
zone system of the parcel post. 
In an effort to relieve publishers 
and others of these conditions the 
Postmaster-General so amended 
the parcel post regulations as to 
allow shippers greater latitude 
and has asked Congress to take 
action definitely extending the op- 
eration of the parcel post to all 
printed matter as well as mer- 
chandise. 

The change in the regulations 
made by the Postmaster-General 
went only so far as to admit to 
the parcel post printed matter re- 
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lating to an article of merchandise 
which it accompanies. In other 
words a manufacturer can send 
with an individual article an in- 
dividual book of instructions or, 
mayhap, even a catalogue, provid- 
ed it lists the article sent, but he 
cannot under this status mail by 
parcel post a bundle of pamphlets 
or catalogues any more than he 
can send a consignment of books, 
if the printed matter does not ac- 
company articles which it de- 
scribes. This is a point which 
seemingly has been misunderstood 
by some advertisers who evidently 
have gained the impression that 
the bars are already down on all 
printed matter. 

It would have been entirely pos- 
sible for the Postmaster-General 
to issue an order accomplishing 
the result he seeks—the admis- 
sion to the parcel post of all print- 
ed matter. He hesitated to do 
this, however, primarily because 
this action would have to be re- . 
viewed and approved by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
and that would probably necessi- 
tate public hearings on the sub- 
ject which would involve delay. 
Furthermore, the classification of 
all printed matter as third class 
is of such long standing that the 
head of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment was disinclined to do, on his 
own initiative, anything that 
might appear radical. So he went 
as far as he conservatively could 
by issuing the amendment to the 
regulations referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph and has put it 
up to Congress to take the re- 
sponsibility for further extension. 
There is a practical certainty of 
action by Congress, because it is 
clearly the intent to have the par- 
cel post embrace all classes of 
manufactured products in the 
broadest interpretation of the 
words. 


PROTESTS HAVE BEEN EFFECTIVE 


That manufacturers and adver- 
tisers do well to agitate for the 
remedy of conditions detrimental 
to their interests is proven by the 
results of the protests made on 
this barring of orinted matter. 
Another instance is found in the 
only other amendment which has 
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been made to the parcel post regu- 
lations. This latter throws open 
the parcel post to p.stols and re- 
volvers which were prohibited un- 
der the regulations as originally 
promulgated. As a result of this 
leniency there is expected to de- 
velop a considerable volume of 
business in the shipment of small 
firearms by mail. 

A modification of the regula- 
tions has to do with the require- 
ment that all parcel post ship- 
ments be so packed as to be read- 
ily inspected. It is now decreed 
that fourth-class matter inclosed 
in boxes to which the lids are 
nailed or screwed may be ac- 
cepted if, with reasonable effort, 
the lids can be removed for pur- 
poses of examination. Furs, hides, 
pelts, etc., are to be admitted to 
the parcel mail if so wrapped as 
to prevent grease soaking through 
the wrapper. 

The Post-Office Department has 
now caught up with the orders for 
parcel post zone mans and guides. 
As high as 8,000 orders were re- 
ceived in one day and the mailing 
force was swamped for a time but 
the volume has now fallen to 200 
to 300 orders a day which it is 


expected will be normal for some. 


time to come. All told. more than 
35,000 of the maps have been sup- 
plied to the public, many business 
houses ordering a_ considerable 
quantity in order to supply all de- 
partments of an institution or for 
distribution to agencies and 
branches. A contract has just 
been placed for 6000 hampers to 
be used in the transportation of 
parcels with fragile contents and 
increased care in handling is ex- 
pected to result. 

With the expectation, evidently, 
of winning Departmental endorse- 
ment, a number of box manufac- 
turers and others have submitted 
to the officials at Washington a 
variety of containers and patented 
forms of packing designed for 
use in connection with parcel post 
shipments. Some of these goods 
are really remarkable in strength 
and durability but the Department 
will give no endorsement in any 
case, although it does, to be sure, 
endorse or approve acceptable de- 
signs for letter boxes, etc. 


Speaking of letter boxes it may 
be mentioned that a number of 
communications have been re- 
ceived at the Department urging 
the extension to shippers of the 
privilege of mailing parcel post 
packages at street drops instead 
of the present necessity of mail- 
ing at a post-office or sub-station. 
The desired privilege will come in 
time, say the officials, but not un- 
til time is allowed to provide 
street boxes that will surely ac- 
commodate the increased volume 
of business. 

The officials will take up soon 
the applications of manufacturers 
and merchants who wish to estab- 
lish parcel post stations at their 
places of business. Firms or in- 
dividuals will probably be given 
the privilege of installing such sta- 
tions under bond. This will re- 
sult in a great saving of time in 
weighing parcels where shipments 
are made in quantity,—especially 
if pre-canceled stamps be em- 
ployed. 

een 


CRITICISES CITY ADVERTISING 





“If a committee were to approach 
me and ask me to donate even as small 
a sum as $50 for advertising St. Louis 
I would refuse to contribute,” said 
John C, Reid, chairman of the National 
Oats Company, St. Louis, addressing 
the St. Louis Admen’s League, Janu- 
ary 28. 

“Should this committee ask me to 
consider the expenditure of $10,000 
more per year in advertising our prod- 
uct I should consent. A great many of 
the manufacturers of St. Louis have 
the same sentiments.” 

Mr. Reid advised every St. Louis 
organization to “cut the ‘bunk’ and do 
something.” 

As an example of what he termed 
“bunk.” Mr. Reid cited the action once 
taken by the business men of New Or- 
leans who had placarded their city with 
the phrase “Spend Your Money at 
Home”—and this just prior to Mardi 
Gras week, when people from all over 
the country go to New Orleans. 

“T took my family to the Mardi — 
that year. I spent 625 good St. Louis 
dollars there in five days—yet on every 
corner big signs advised me to take my 
money back to St. Louis and spend it 
there.” 

a ee 

UNDUCH LEAVES BALTIMORE 

“SUN” 





William L. Unduch will leave the 
Baltimore Sun on February 15. He 
has been connected with that paper for 
twenty-five years, lately as business and 
advertising manager. 
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“Who's Who” 


IN PHILADELPHIA ? 


Year in and year out “The Record” remains the 
leader in Philadelphia. Its continued advertising supremacy 
is due not to accident, nor good fortune, but solely to its 
proved superiority as an advertising medium. 








Comparative statement of Display or General Adver- 
tising published in the Philadelphia newspapers during the 
year ending December 31, 1912: 

“The Record”. . . 5,377,240 agate lines 
Second Newspaper . . 5,267,320 agate lines 
Third Newspaper . . . 5,216,235 agate lines 
Fourth Newspaper . . 5,123,405 agate lines 
Fifth Newspaper .. . 3,961,635 agate lines 
Sixth Newspaper . . . 3,289,295 agate lines 
Seventh Newspaper, . 3,1 15,230 agate lines 








Comparative statement of Department Store Adver- 
tising published in the Philadelphia newspapers during the 
year ending December 31, 1912: 

“The Record” . . . 3,289,945 agate lines 
Second Newspaper . . 2,698,720 agate lines 
Third Newspaper . . . 2,638,140 agate lines 
Fourth Newspaper . . 2,173,340 agate lines 
Fifth Newspaper ... 1,814,210 agate lines 
Sixth Newspaper .. . 1,632,960 agate lines 
Seventh Newspaper . 1,528,330 agate lines 


Last year and every year for twenty years “The 
Record” published more display advertising than any 
other Philadelphia newspaper, morning or evening. 
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PUBLIC SERVICE ADVER- 
TISING IN ENGLAND 





LONDON UNDERGROUND RAILWAY 
HAS BUILT UP LARGE TRAFFIC BY 
ADVERTISING PRACTICALLY WITH- 
OUT COST—HOW PLEASURE TRAFFIC 
IN THE “OFF” HOURS HAS BEEN 
DEVELOPED 





By Thomas Russell, 
Of Clun House, Lendon. 

We do not caJl him a commuter 
in England; we use the more 
stately and sonorous expression 
“season-ticket holder.” It has 
long since been remarked by a 
master of epigram that the United 
States has everything in common 
with England except the language. 

It would be difficult to find a 
better example of the universal 
efficacy of advertising than in the 


story of how the Underground 
Railway here has increased its 
traffic revenue. One would think 
that in a city like London the 


railway had no occasion to adver- 
tise. The bulk of wholesale trade 
in London is all done in a small 
concentrated area in the center, 
where nobody sleeps. What we 
call specifically and in a sort of 
technical sense “the city” is an 
area of about one square mile— 
the most expensive square mile on 
the face of the globe. All day long 
it contains an enormous popula- 
tion—probably a man or woman 
for every square yard of ground 
surface—though of course they 
are all the time upstairs in offices. 
The streets are so congested with 
traffic that in many places sub- 
ways have had to be built to en- 
able people to get across the road, 
and to travel from one end of the 
city proper in a cab or omnibus is 
a very slow business. But after 
six o'clock at night the city’s 
enormous day population flings 
itself in a mass upon all the — 
and goes home to the suburbs. 

Sunday the smooth, clear ee 
with practically no other traffic in 
them, are used by hundreds of 
boys to learn bicycling. Up ‘to 
the eighteenth century business 
men lived in the city, and the 
Church of England still endows 
with large salaries the vicars and 
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rectors of countless city churches 
where there is practically no con- 
gregation and the services are 
held to almost empty benches. 
But the salaries go on just the 
same. This is very English. 

All the people who work in the 
city proper, and in addition to 
them a similar but enormous num- 
ber who work in the trading dis- 
tricts outside the central square 
mile, live in the suburbs. Only 
people with a considerable income 
can afford to live even inside the 
four-mile cab radius from Charing 
Cross (so called because the cab 
fare is higher once you pass the 
four-mile circle); the rest must 
travel anywhere from six to 
twenty miles to get home. And 
in a majority of cases there is no 
choice of road. If you live at a 
given place you must go to that 
place at night and come from it 
in the morning in one particular 
way. Why then advertise that one 
particular way? What can be got 
by advertising? 

The Underground Railway 
which goes, with its connections, 
to a large number of suburbs, has 
answered this puzzle in a way 
new to this country, but familiar 
to America. It has answered it 
by advertising as residential dis- 
tricts the places that it can serve 
best and the remarkable thing is 
that it has advertised these dis- 
tricts, and also done some supple- 
mentary publicity, at practically 
no cost. 

In order to explain how this 
has been done, it is necessary to 
give you a sketch of what the 
Underground Railway means 
Some thirty or forty years ago a 
subterranean steam railway was 
cut from the city proper to the 
residential districts of Brompton 
and Kensington, where there were 
at that time practically no shops. 
Now Harrod’s great department 
store, Barker’s, Derry & .Tom’s 
Ponting’s and a vast number of 
other large retail establishments 
are open in High street, Kensing- 
ton, and adjacent thoroughfares; 
but when the Underground Rail- 
way was cut there were only very 
few shops in the district, supply- 
ing merely such immediate house- 
hold needs as milk, bread, news- 
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papers, tobacco and the omni- 
present beer. By degrees the 
Underground Railway, called the 
Metropolitan District Railway, 
was extended, and it linked hands 
with another underground railway 
called the Metropolitan, which 
came from the north side of the 
city to a residential district similar 
to Kensington and Brompton, but 
less expensive. Later these two 
railways joined, and a complete 
circle was made, trains running 
right round London from well out 
to the East End tc the center of 
the West End, and then around 
the north side of the residential 
part of London, all of which has 
now become a trading part also. 
The trains were run of course by 
steam. the tunnels were atrocious- 
ly stuffy and malodorous, and the 
steam from them used to come up 
through blow-holes in the streets. 

The first electrical underground 
railway in London was completed 
about 1898. In 1897 I saw at 
Schenectady, N. Y., the motors 
and a great part of the carriage 
work, and even the material for 
the “tube” itself being manufac- 
tured for shipment at the General 
Electric Company’s works. This, 
the first of the “tubes,” was a sort 
ot radius from about the center 
of the Underground Circle Rail- 
way to a point outside its cir- 
cumference. By degrees other 
electrical railways cutting across 
the circle of the steam under- 
ground in other directions were 
built; and feeling the competition 
on short-journey traffic of this 
railway and of street cars and 
automobile omnibuses, the old 
underground railway companies 
scrapped their steam engines and 
electrified the track. Then they 
formed an arrangement with the 
“tubes,” linking up the whole sys- 
tem. In many places one railway 
has a station immediately over the 
station of the other, and the entire 
system reaches out far into sub- 
urban districts on the north, west 
and south. 

As soon as the underground 
railways were united under what 
is practically a single management, 
this management began to adver- 
tise. But as there was an enor- 
mous number of stations, all of 





them situated just where they 
could be seen by the people re- 
quired as passengers, the Under- 
ground Railway management de- 
cided to utilize, not the news- 
papers, not the hoardings let by 
advertising contractors, but the 
outsides of their own. stations. 
A standard form of electrical sign 
was erected over each as high up 
as it could be got. In almost any 
part of London if you want to 
find an underground railway sta- 
tion you have only to look up, and 
you will see a plain block-letter 
sign with the words “Under- 
grounD,” the first and last letters 
“U” and “D” being much larger 
than the others. These signs are 
like the pillar of cloud by day 
and the pillar of. fire by night. 
They are quickly legible both 
times. Underneath them you will 
find small posters twenty by thirty 
or forty by thirty inches in enor- 
mous variety, but preserving a 
generic character which _ links 
them together. They are litho- 
graphed in many colors and either 
represent the kind of country in 
which you can go out and live 
if you will only take a_ house 
somewhere on the Underground 
Railway system. or else take up 
some point of the convenience of 
underground travel. You see il- 
lustrated posters with such word- 
ings as the following: 
From Underground to Anywhere. 
Shortest way—cheapest fare. 


No need to ask a pol’ceman; look at 
the illuminated time-table, 


and so on. The illuminated time- 
table is another feature of the 
Underground advertising. It is 
a large opal glass sign consisting 
of a map of Greater London with 
all the different “tubes” marked 
upon it in different colors. These 
signs are just like any other 
poster by day, but they are bril- 
liantly illuminated by night, and 
being on the street level they can 
he easily examined. 

The call to the commuter, or 
“season-ticket holder,” as we call 
him in our clumsy way, takes the 
form of a bill like this: 


By taking a season-ticket you save 
25 per cent on your business journeys: 
All your pleasure journeys we give 
you free, 
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Hanson. 





As Friend 
to Friend 


Your friend, Hanson, reads 
an article. ‘““By George!” 
he exclaims, “I must tell 
Joe about that. It will 
certainly interest him!” 


You are Joe. You profit 
by his thoughtfulness. 


But perhaps you lack a 
They’re rare. 


Let us be Hanson. 


In the February issue of 
SYSTEM appear many art- 
icles of intense interest— 
money interest—to every live ad- 
vertising man or the one most 
interested in selling. (See list) 


The most vital article for either 
is “Finding Your Market.” 


PRINTERS’ 





INK 





Finding Your Market 


Knowing where your best market is—just how and when 
to approach it, and how to eliminate ‘‘rule-of-thumb’’ 
in ma 


ing the advertising and selling most effective. 
Many actual experiences that show the way. 
Taming the Store Telephone 
How big and little businesses everywhere sell by tele- 
phone. Actual experiences that show how to get the 
orders without actually bringing customers to the store. 
Using Newspaper Clippings in Advertising 
How two concerns use news items to make their adver- 
tising most effective. 
When a Store Newspaper Pays 
New ways of turning the ‘‘Dodger’’ and Bargain Circu- 
lar into a real Local Organ and Advertising Medium. 
As the Salesman Sees His Trade 
Intelligent co-operation in gathering the information 
which enables the house and field force to ‘‘get to- 
gether’’ for more business. 


How My Records Help My Sales 


* How a dealer kept easy tab on various conditions, by 


which he increased his sales and won big success. 
Brevity in Advertising 

How a bank emphasizes the value of brevity in its news- 
paper advertising. 

Also two pages of striking sales posters 

—and many other practical advertising and 
selling articles—all in February System. 





The undersigned* desires, Free, 4 

I the next 3 issues of SysTem in i 
| ordertoreadthe‘‘Must Stories” 4 
‘ of interest to business men. 1 
j Or, better still, enclosed find 14 
| $2.00 in payment for a full 4§ 
year’s subscription to SySTEM. 4 
t 

| POM Ds ace as wa stat de aesate tans ! 
: TET ' 
i. 

PRINS Sicesocedyascvescssstionnssy i 

| 

RUE So ce deacon suchita weed f 


%*Who must be actively interested in his 
concern’s advertising to re: men. j 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS wera’ Soe 


44-60 East 23rd St., New York 


Wabash Ave. & Madison St., Chicago 
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This is put not only outside and 
inside the stations, but also in 
some of the carriages, and these 
carriages also contain some ex- 
quisiteiy beautiful pastel litho- 
graphs by Thomas Way repre- 
senting scenes on _ different 
branches of the railway. 

The Underground gets all the 
season-ticket traffic that it needs 


by this advertising. .It has also 
faced the problem of getting 


pleasure trafic, and this problem 
is solved by advertising places for 
picnics; to take people from one 
suburban district to another; and 
in the winter by advertising the 
museums, picture galleries and 
other interesting attractions in 
London itself to bring the sub- 
urban people inwards. Where 
there is a suburban pleasure resort 
within reach of the Underground 
Railway, but served by some other 
conveyance from the terminus of 
the railway, the particular omni- 
bus or car (we call it a tram), 
or whatever it is, is specified, and 
the fare stated. 

By its advertising of the differ- 
ent residential suburbs, the Un- 
derground has populated large 
areas which speculative building 
has developed. In some of these 
the speculative builder, acting a 
little too soon, had put up hun- 
dreds ot nouses which were diffi- 
cult to let. But when the Under- 
ground Railway began to adver- 
tise the districts the houses let 
faster than fresh ones could be 
built, and in many parts of the 
line the traffic is so great that in 
the morning and evening trains, 
passengers have to stand habit- 
ually; there are not enough car- 
riages to give them seats. Of 
course this is a rotten sign of 
mismanagement and not. very 
honest. Railroads that know ex- 
actly what traffic they will have 
at given times every day and take 
money for giving people a seat, 
have no right to crowd the trains 
so that their passengers do not 
get a seat. Eventually there will 
be a sufficient kick against this to 
compel a reorganization or an in- 
crease in rolling stock, but the 
grievance does not seem to keep 
traffic away. 

So far as I know, the under- 





ground railways have carried all 
the expense of the suburban ad- 
vertising themselves. I do noi 
think that the property owners 
in suburban districts have con- 
tributed or have been asked to 
contribute. From what I know of 
property owners of this country, 
I think it extremely improbable 
that they would unbuckle if they 
were asked, for a closer-fisted set 
of folks than land owners in this 
country you could not wish to see. 
The Underground advertising has 
been clever enough to stir up to 
emulation some of the many ad- 
vertisers who put cards in the cars 
of the railroad. 

1 think the smartest thing that 
has been done along this line is 
by the Colgate company in ad- 
vertising their ribbon dentifrice. 
This of course is sold in collapsi- 
ble tubes, and taking advantage of 
the fact that we call the newer 
type of underground railways 
“tubes,” the Colgate people got 
out a picture of a “tube” tunnel 
with the dentifrice package com- 
ing out of it, and the catch-line, 
“Take the tube home.” 

Car advertising in these under- 
ground railroads is becoming a 
factor to reckon with. The Kodak 
people are placing an enormous 
number of beautiful enlargements 
in the carriages with the original 
photograph stuck on in the corner 
This is only one instance of the 
Kodak advertising, which of late 
has been extraordinarily well done 
here, 


Oe 
ISAAC A. MEKEEL DEAD 


Isaac A. Mekeel, vice-president and 
treasurer of the United Publishers’ Cor- 
poration, which publishes Jron Age, Dry 
Goods Economist, Motor Age, The Auto- 
mobile, etc., died suddenly, February 3, 
at his home in Montclair, N. J. Death 
followed an attack of acute indigestion. 
Mr. Mekeel had been previously in ex- 
cellent health. 

Isaac A. Mekeel was born in Iowa 
forty-two years ago. He went to St. 
Louis and with his brother, G. _D. 
Mekeel, now publisher of the Tzwin City 
Commercial Bulletin, published Mekeel's 
Weekly Stamp News, one of the most 
successful philatelic papers ever printed. 
In 1900 Mr. Mekeel became a solicitor 
for the Dry Goods Economist, four 
years later becoming secretary of the 
organization that published it. When 
the United Publishers’ Corporation was 
formed Mr. Mekeel’s influence had much 
to do with its success and he was made 
its vice-president and treasurer. 
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“DEAR SIR” AS AN ANTIQ- 
UITY 


AN ANSWER TO A FLING TAKEN BY 
“LIFE” AT A LETTER-WRITING IN- 
NOVATION—TICKLING THE PUBLIC 
FANCY WITH INSINCERITY POOR 
BUSINESS POLICY 


By Charles R. Wiers, 
Chief Correspondent, Larkin Company, 
Buffalo. 

PRINTERS’ INK asks me _ what 
comment I have to make upon a 
fling Life, in its Christmas num- 
ber, took at one of my statements 
regarding letter-writing. Life 
took me to task for stating that 
the salutation, “Dear Sir,’ should 
be omitted from letters. Inci- 
dentally it may be mentioned that 
salutations are omitted, as a mat- 
ter of policy,‘in letters written by 
Larkin Company’s correspondents, 

First, let me quote the passage 
from Life: 


“DEAR SIR” 


A_ pernicious gentleman, named 
Charles R. Wiers, has come out with 
the statement that “Dear Sir,” “Mad- 


am,” and “Gentlemen” should hereafter 
be discontinued as a beginning for let- 
ters, principally because “they are not 
applicable to personal conversation.” 
Also because “a person who asks a 
question or states a proposition is more 
concerned about the answer than with a 
lot of senseless preliminary.” Also be- 
cause ‘“‘their omission gives a letter 
originality and distinction.” 

30 to, dear Mr. Wiers, you don’t 
know what you are talking about. What 
you really mean is that you want to 
introduce a custom of getting people to 
write and say exactly what they mean 
without any superfluosity. Then, in or- 
der to carry out your dictum and be 
consistent, we should likewise be ex- 
pected to apply the rule to other inter- 
course. 

What (is the use, for example, of 
saying: “How do you do?” or “How 
are you?” 

Nine times out of ten we don’t care 
how the person is, and besides we 
know pretty well by looking at him. 

How about love letters? 

When a man meets his best girl he 
doesn’t necessarily begin by saying: 

“My Darling,” ‘‘My Sweetheart,” 
““My Pet.” 

But if he should leave these things 
off from the beginning of a love letter, 
he might get into serious trouble. In 
fact, to carry out Wiers’ point, he 
would not write his love letters at all, 
because half the love letters do not 
state what the man really means any- 
way. 

Then what are you going to do with 
a man who writes to his wife? Are 
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New York 





Speed Minus Direction 


@Qltis woefully easy to put speed into an advertising 
campaign— if direction isn ‘t considered. Going straight 
is more important than going fast, and much harder. 


@ The Procter & Collier Company puts its first thought 
on direction. To start right, and to travel true is 
more than half the problem. Speed is incidental. 


@Some of our clients begin small and begin slowly. 
But most of them finish where they expected. 


Q If you care more about where you go than about 
how fast you travel, you'll like to talk to us. 


he Procter & Collier Co. 


Cincinnati 












Indianapolis 
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you going to have him express his ‘real 
feelings about her in a letter. 

Most of the apparently inadequate 
things that we do or say in the way of 

reeting really stand for sometning 
eeper. However much they may fail 
to fill the bill, they are exponents of a 
kindly attitude toward our fellow man. 
Usually the fellow who is able to say 
the pleasantest things in the nicest way 
is the one from whom we derive the 
greatest comfort. And because this is 
apparently artificial is no reason why 
necessarily he should be a hypocrite. 

Mr, Wiers is like many inept re 
formers; he rushes ahead without real- 
izing that the results he expects to 
accomplish are not worth the time ex- 
pended to get them. 

The paragraph in the above 
which refers to the insincerity that 
often accompanies greetings like 
“How do you do?” and “How are 
you?” proves to a large extent the 
fallacy of introducing a letter with 
something devoid of meaning. 
“Dear Sir” is an antiquity. It has 
been handed down from one gen- 
eration to another along with a lot 
of other meaningless things, until 
to-day many of the unprogres- 
sive believe that a business letter 
would be incomplete or discour- 
teous without it. The very men 
who are sticklers for the fake for- 
malities in a letter are frequently 
the ones who are unable to put 
any ginger, sense or personality 
into the message itself. The mes- 
sage is your measure of success 
or failure. Your very best should 
be put into it, to the end that 
the prospective customer may be 
interested and the real one drawn 
closer to you. 

The importance of the message 
was impressed upon me the other 
day in Chicago by a Montana 
owner of 15,000 sheep, who in 
commenting upon one of Governor 
Wilson’s recent speeches said: 
“We don’t give a damn for flow- 
ery language when it comes to a 
question of feeding people.” There 
is much to think about in .this 
homely expression. It’s enough to 
prove that in these days when the 
consumer in particular is thinking 
harder and better, we should stu- 
diously refrain from keeping our 
smartness on parade. The man 
at the other end of the bargain 
is only concerned about what you 
can do for him—not what you 
have done or expect to do for 
yourself. He deserves to be ad- 








dressed in a letter just as if you 
were looking him squarely in the 
tace. He expects, and rightly so, 
that the usefulness of your prod- 
uct to hirh will be presented in 
clear-cut terms of honesty, with 
all the useless frills omitted. 

It was our belief in a policy of 
frankness and _ directness that 
prompted us to write this letter a 
short time since to a Georgia cus- 
tomer who asked us to buy and 
include with his other goods a 
quart of whiskey: 

Concerning the quart of good 
straight rye whiskey you asked us to 
send, we can only tell you with all 
frankness that the particular neck a 
the woods occupied by the Larkin or 
ganization is every bit as dry as the sec 
tion in which you live. It, therefore, 
follows that we couldn’t buy or sell 
whiskey for any purpose whatsoever 
without sacrificing both our jobs and 
our principles. 

We hope that in the light ef these 
facts you will not look upon our in- 
ability to comply with your request as 
any discourtesy to you. Indeed, we 
shall be delighted to go out of our way 
to accommodate you at any time, pro 
vided your requests do not trespass upon 
our policy, which, to be consistent, must 
be maintained at all hazards. 


You will observe that we didn't 
sympathize with our Georgia 
friend, nor did we make any at- 
tempt to treat his request as a 
joke. Instead we took the stand 
that we were dealing with a real 
man whose respect for us would 
be increased if our answer showed 
him just where we stood. 

Truly may we say that the day 
of tickling the public fancy for 
mere effect is a thing of the past. 
The present demands the truth 
and a style and attitude that will 
touch the hearts of people—people 
with red blood in their veins— 
people with thoughts and sense 
and feeling—people who are 
eager to respond when our mes- 
sage is honestly and sensibly di- 
rected to their needs and condi- 


tions. 
a 
The New York Evening Telegram is 
represented in Chicago by Cone, Loren 
zen & Woodman, and the New York 
Herald, daily and Sunday, as well as 
the European edition of that paper, is 
represented in Chicago by John Glass. 
ES ae 


Walter F. Foster, of Foster & 
Kleiser, Seattle, was recently made 


president of the Seattle Carnival Asso- 


ciation. 
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THe Franco-AMERICAN Foop CoMPANY 


FRANKLIN ST. & CENTRAL AVE., JERSEY City, N.J. 


® 7 


Our Kitchen always open to visitors, Table Delicacies 
1s our best advertisement Preparations for Invalids. 


Jersey Ciry January llth, 1915. 
Attention of Mr. A. C. Dashbach, 

Mr. G. G. O'Brien, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Sir:- 


We are very pleased to take this opportumity to express 
our thanks for the very attractive displays you have given us on 
your Bulletin Boards; advertising Franco-American Soups, 
Spaghetti a la Milanaise, and Plum Pudding. 

The O'Brien medium in our estimation is the very best 
for Pittsburgh. 

We have used it, as you know, many years. 

With very best wishes for your continued success, we 
remain, 


Yours very truly, 
We ha AE Vrs, 
The Franco-American Food Co., 
Advertising Department. 
For fifteen years the Franco-American Food Company has been a 


frequent advertiser on the O’Brien Bulletins, and the “Little Chef” 


trade-mark is a familiar figure in thousands of discriminating Pitts- 
burgh Households. - 


The O'Brien Bulletins wield an influence in Pittsburgh which cannot 
be duplicated in any other medium. 


G. G. O’BRIEN, Pittsburgh 
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Che Many-Sided MULT LRAP, Hh 


Advertising, Selling, System, Saving 


F you consider it simply as a machine for the rapid 


Multigraph. 

It has been developed into an office printing-machine 
by whose means your own ameioy ees can do 90% of 
your printing, at a saving of 25% to 75%. 

And it has discovered so many applications—in 
advertising, selling, business-system, and saving—that 
it has become an invaluable adjunct to many an office. 

Read the following brief outline of the various ap- 
plications. It may suggest how you can add to the 
profit of your business. 

















THE ADVERTISING SIDE 


F you are already conducting an advertising-campaign in magazines, 

newspapers or trade-journals, the Multigraph will produce just the kind 
of follow-up features essential to thesales-making success of that publicity. 
If you are not conducting a general-publicity c: ampaign, the Multigraph 
will give you a complete campaign of direct-mail advertising. 


Letters HE selling-power of form-letters produced on the Multigraph 
has been demonstrated time and again—alone and by com- 
parison with individual letters typewritten on corre spondence 
machines. But the mechanical perfection of the letter is not the 
only essential. It must be coupled with salesmanship on paper. 
Multigraph Service, detailed below, will help you to put salesman- 
ship into your Multigr: iph letters. 


Printed O avoid undue length, and to vary the approach, your letter- 

Advertising campaign should be supplemented by printed advertising 
envelope-stuffers, mailing-cards, booklets, circulars. These can be 
printed on the Multigraph ata distinct saving. And with the means 
directly under your own control, you can try-out each feature upon 
a small portion of your mailing-list—get a line on the sales-efficiency 
of your copy before you launch your complete campaign. 


House- OMEONE has called the house-organ ‘‘sugar-coated adver- 

Organ tising.”” You can coat it thick or thin; but by suggestion, 
illustration and logic it can be made a helpful feature of your cam- 
paign. We find our two house-organs very effective. One, in book- 
let form, issued once a week, or oftener, is printed from the 
machine's self-contained type, with chapter-heads in hand-set type, 
and department-heads electrotyped. A sample of either will be sent 
you upon request. 





3 you market through dealers, you can give a tremendous impetus to 

your sales by a well-matured se ries of dealer-helps. The goods are not 

sold until they move off the dealers’ shelves. The quicker that's done, the 

sooner you'll receive re-orders; and the more e certainly are you building for 

the future. 

Dealer- OOKLETS, circulars, envelope-stuffers, and package-enclosures 

Literature to be distributed by the dealer will help to sell your goods. 
Avoid waste by making these features the dealer’s own advertising 
and not yours. You can do this quickly and economically on the 
Multigraph. 

Business- SoME users advertise their goods and gratify the dealers by 

Cards furnishing dealers’ business-cards printed on the Multigraph 





They can be produced in attractive and effective styles at nominal 
cost for printing. 

Suggestion- RACTICAL suggestions concerning selling, window-trimming 
Bulletins and counter-displays will be welcomed by the dealer, They can 
be produced most economically on the Multigraph, 





production of form-typewriting, you don’t know the 
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Che Many-Sided MUT/GRAPH 


THE SELLING SIDE 

¥ :W salesmen develop 100% efficiency unaided. Asa class, they respond 

generously to helpful suggestions. And the Multigraph is just the 
means for disseminating these suggestions. 
Letters and OMPLIMENTS for good work, encouragement and suggestions 
Bulletins through a bad season, will spur salesmen to renewed effort. 
These, with timely information and interchange of suggestions and 
experiences, can be quickly circulated by the Multigraph. 

HE selling-helps outlined above might be wellissued in the form 

of a confidential house-organ for the information of the selling- 
staff. To assure timelinessit should be printed on the Multigraph. 


THE SYSTEM SIDE 
CIENTIFIC management of business calls for many system-forms. 
You can produce 90% of your system-forms on the Multigraph, at a 
saving of 25% to 75%. 


Confidential 
House-Organ 





Outside HE blanks that go outside your office, to dealers and other 
Forms trade-connections, should be printed from electrotypes that 
reproduce the sort of printing you've been accustomed to use. 
Inside ANY blanks used inside your own organization would betype- 
Forms written—except for the time and labor required. Typewrite 
them on the Multigraph—at little more than the cost of the paper. 
Experimental ANY a suggested form has been turned down because the cost 
Forms y printing was too great for an experiment. The Multigraph 


will produce experimental forms at nominal cost. 


THE SAVING SIDE 
HE Multigraph saves 25% to 75% of the printer’s charge for similar 
work—printed or typewritten advertising, selling-helps and system- 
forms; printed stationery; and imprinting on labels and dealer’s literature, 


EING entirely under your own control, it is always ready to do 

your bidding—saves time on rush work. Since it does not de- 
pend upon long runs for economy, you can carry a smaller stock, 
with less waste from soiled and out-of-date printing. 


FREE SERVICE TO USERS 
HE Multigraph Service Department concerns itself with the brain- 
work that the Multigraph translates into printing or typewriting. 
Without charge, it offers assistance to users with their problems. 





Saving Time, 
Room, Waste 

















Bulletins, T issues monthly bulletins 
Copy, on important subjects ; 
Advice gives constructive criticism What Uses Are You 


of user's copy; prepares 

copy for letters and small 
printed features; gives suggestions for copy and 
layout of larger work; furnishes type-setting and 
electrotypes at actual cost; gives advice on adver- 
tising-campaigns and business-problems. 


YOU CAN’T Buy a Multigraph unless 
You Need It 


EFORE we sanction any sale, known facts must 

point unerringly to your profit. Your business 
must produce those facts; but our representatives 
will be glad to help you with your investigation. 
It takes time to get the information. Begin your 
investigation today. Get in touch with our nearest 
branch office, or write us direct, on your business 
stationery. Use the coupon. 


THE AMERICAN 
MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
1820 East Fortieth Street Cevelond 
Branches in 60 Cities—Look in your Telephone Directory. 
European Representatives: The International Multigraph 
Company, 59 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng. ; 
Berlin, W-8 Krausenstr. 70 Ecke Friedrichstr, 
Paris, 24 Boulevard des Capucines, 











Most Interested In? 
Check them on this slip and 
enclose it with your request for 
information, writien - your busi- 
ness stationery. We’llshow you 
what others are doing. 
AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 
SALES CO. 
1820 E. Fortieth St., 
Printing: 
| Booklets 
~~ |Folders 
Envelope-Stuffers 
~__|House-Organ 
~_|Dealers’ Imprints 
jLabet Imprints 
| ___|System-Forms 
— __|Letter-Heads 
~_ | Bill- Heads and Statements 
~_ Receipts, Checks, etc. 
~__ Envelopes 
Typewriting: 
| __\ Circular Letters 
‘Booklets 
__|Envelope-Stuffers 
Price-lists 
__|Reports 
~| Notices 
~__. Bulletins to Employees 
~_ Inside System- Forms 


Cleveland 
‘ 
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Using the Consumer to Get Distribution 





Some Experiences That Suggest That the Constant Inquirer 
May Be Getting Tired. 














By Munson Hunt. 

[EpitortraL Note:—To the average 
reader an advertisement eventually be- 
comes the announcement of an exhibi- 
tion. It means to him that something 
desirable is being placed on sale some- 
where and that the exhibition is ready 
for him to see. 

Perhaps this is why some advertise- 
ments are meaningless to a great many 
people. The prospective buyer reads 
the announcement but ‘finds that the 
“show” isn’t ready. When an adver- 
tisement means that the goods have ar- 
rived in town, ‘‘that the tent is up, and 
the band is playing,’’ then, perhaps, it 
will be easier for manufacturer, jobber, 
dealer and consumer to get together 
and have more respect for each other. 

An average consumer, residing in an 
average small town and bent on secur- 
ing goods advertised as for sale “every- 
where” - has. met’ with perplexing 
experiences when he has gone in search 
of them. He is unable to get more 
than half the goods offered him for 
sale because the advertiser has not 
“gone to the dealer first’? and he en- 
counters obstacles that make him im- 
patient and likely to lose faith in 
advertising of any kind. What really 
happened to one such is set forth here 
with the idea that a remedy for at least 
some of the difficulties will quickly sug- 
gest itself.] 

Nobody ever started house- 
keeping with a better faith in 
advertisements, and the informa- 
tion they convey, than we did. 
We were “newly-weds.” We 
had settled in a small town on 
the main line of a busy railroad 
whose terminus is New York 
City. When we began, we had 
barely the worldly goods to en- 
dow a_=small cottage. Almost 
from the start we depended on 
advertising of every description 
to keep us posted on what to buy 
and where to buy it. Inciden- 
tally we got a grand opportunity 
to analyze, from the consumer’s 
side of the fence, the conditions 
surrounding the distribution of 
merchandise. 

To begin with, neither of us 
had more than a reading acquain- 
tance with that great class of ad- 
vertised goods known as “house- 
hold” articles, for we had been 


submerged for a few years in 
that world which is too busy to 
cook its own Cream of Wheat, 
and which does not inquire too 
closely as to whether a room is 
cleaned with a Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper or a Monarch Vac- 
uum Cleaner. We knew Diox- 
ogen and what it was good for. 
We had worn O’Sullivan’s heels 
at some time or other in our 
lives. Also, in college days we 
had had occasion to compare the 
light of the Welsbach burner 
with other lights. These were 
personal matters. Now our realm 
was enlarged and a_ deéscriptive 
picture of Old Dutch Cleanser 
had a new meaning to us. 

Next to knowing a thing, of 
course, is to know where to find 
it when you need it. So we de- 
cided to furnish our home system- 
atically, finding out as best we 
could what we did not know al- 
ready. Advertisements could 
help us learn. The color of a 
back magazine page takes on a 
different hue when you are look- 
ing for suggestions on fixing up 
a kitchen, and it offers a clue to 
the very thing you have _ been 
looking for. So we bought lib- 
erally at the newsstand and 
scanned the street car cards and 
billboards eagerly, absorbing ev- 
ery scrap of information in the 
advertisements that might help 
us in our home. We _ became 
versed in the wavs of Sapolio 
and its rival Gold Dust. We 
could distinguish brands of cof- 
fee by the color of the label, and 
we knew to a minute how long 
it takes to make ice cream with 
a Peerless freezer. After we 
had studied various advertise- 
ments for a few weeks we made 
a catalogue of what we had seen 
and decided to be on the lookout 
for the goods—or for such of 
them as we could afford. 
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I do not mean that we waited 
until we had a catalogue of ad- 
vertised goods before we pur- 
chased anything in our new loca- 
tion. Some things had to be 
bought immediately upon arrival. 
We needed an equipment from 
the stores in our town, and com- 
menced early to find it. But 
from the very first we found that 
advertisements we had seen at one 
time or another influenced the se- 
lection of some article, because of 
its apparent merits over an- 
other. The shopkeepers were re- 
ceptive and their stores clean. 
Therefore on’ their recommenda- 
tion we took many articles we 
had never seen advertised. But 
such goods as had been adver- 
tised indelibly into our memory, 
we chose at once, supplementing 
this with our systematic list, pre- 
pared later. 4 

Among the advertised brands 
we found on first inquiry before 
our list was made up, were the 
following: Campbell’s and Fran- 
co-American soups, Uneeda Bis- 
cuit, Hecker’s flour, Ivory Soap, 
Runkel’s Cocoa, Lyon’s and Koly- 
nos toothpowder, Walter Baker’s 
chocolate, Colgate’s Soap, the 
Heinz products, Pond’s Extract. 
Worcester Salt, Dioxogen, Royal 
Baking Powder, Gold Dust, Old 
Dutch Cleanser, and Babbitt’s, 
Kingsford Cornstarch, Knox Gel- 
atine and None-Such Mince Meat. 
One product in particular, Bar- 
rington Hall Coffee. was displayed 
in a grocer’s window, and this 
we connected at once with ad- 
vertising we had seen, buying it 
readily. I name these products 
to show that it is fair to suppose 
that the stores in our town must 
have been representative for a 
place of its size, as far as their 
stock of advertised goods is con- 
cerned. 

When we made our list of all 
the goods that we had seen ad- 
vertised in magazines, newspa- 
pers and elsewhere, we pared it 
down so that it contained only 
such articles needful in a home, 
and within our means. We made 
a systematic inquiry in our local 
stores. Analyzed, our desire was 
to see goods before buying, and 
having tested them, bring our 
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| A Demonstration 


of Money Power 


that will please, not only the so- 
ciologist, but also the keen Ad- 
vertising Pilot. occurred recently 
at Evansville, Ind. 

She (presumably her citizens 
call her “she,” because she is so 
dear to them)—she reduced and 
refunded her municipal debt, sell- 
ing the entire $1,500000 bond is- 
sue to her own citizens at a pre- 
mium. 

Just to show that this was no 
strain on Evansville purses, they 
pitched right in and raised $150,- 
000 for a new Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing by popular subscription, 
started a new quarter million bank 
building, and went on other fi- 
nancial joy rides, so that the local 
building permits increased more 
than 50% over the previous year. 

New trolleys annexed addi- 
tional suburban territory. The 
Evansville trade empire now com- 
prises over twenty counties in the 
adjacent corners of Indiana, IIli- 
nois and Kentucky. 

Can you ask for better “step 
lively” symbols? The only latch 
string that opens all these purses 
in an advertising sense, is the 


Evansville Courier 


with its more than 18,000 daily 
circulation. 


This exceeds all other mediums com 
bined in this territory. This explains 
why your advertising returns in the 
EvANSVILLE CouRIER can bring returns 
that will ‘“‘exceed your fondest expecta- 
tions.” 

True, this is a common phrase. But it 
is justified here, because it describes a 
common experience with Courrer adver- 
tisers. 

When would you like to hear the full 
story? 


THE EVANSVILLE COURIER 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
3runswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 

At your service, any time, anywhere, 
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to the 


buying problems down 
“what 


simple action of ordering 
we had last time.” 

At the stores in our immediate 
neighborhood we found approxi- 
mately thirty-five per cent of the 
advertised goods we sought. This 
included those already enumer- 
ated. We wanted about two hun- 
dred articles. At the two grocers’ 
we found more than half those 
we expected to find in their 
stores, and found them ready to 
sell us Beech-nut Bacon, Crystal 
Domino Sugar, Crisco, various 
advertised breakfast foods, etc. 
One grocer seemed especially ac- 
customed to requests for adver- 
tised products, but we found “7 
if we did not specify Kellogg 
in ordering corn flakes, we ong a 
brand with decidedly less adver- 
tising behind it. This grocer, 
however, made himself solid by 
calling our attention to Hunt’s 
California Canned Fruits, which 
he carried, and told us about 
their general advertising which 
must have escaped us at first, for 
we found it in several periodicals 
later, and added the name to the 
list. 

At the druggist’s we found 
about seventy per cent of the 
goods we wanted from him. At 
the other stores we checked off 
about twenty more articles we 
needed, and at the end of our tour 
we found unchecked about 150 
names on the list. A few of 
these goods were of a character 
that did not stamp them as readily 
obtainable, but we were sure that 
since the advertising had indi- 
cated it, they were worth seeking 
elsewhere. Jn no instance did we 
find a merchant inclined to offer 
us goods other than we asked 
for, if he carried them in stock. 


THINGS NOT CARRIED BY DEALERS 


While the search was the means 
of our buying liberally and ex- 
hausting our expense fund con- 
siderably, causing us to put off 
some purchases until later, we 
were a bit disappointed at what 
we had failed to locate, and what 
we had been told so glibly that 
our “dealer” could supply. We 
needed an alcohol wood stain, 
but could not find the kind we 


INK 


had set our hearts on. We were 
much impressed with the thought 
ef having aluminum cooking 
utensils, but could not even find 
the advertised and less expensive 
lines of enamel ware. We found 
unadvertised brands, but the ad- 
vertising of both aluminum and 
enamel ware had warned us to 
suspect all “imitations.” A well- 
advertised grass rug was not in 
an assortment we looked at ina 
drygoods store, and the salesman 
told us he had never heard of it 

Upon reflection we concluded 
that perhaps our town was too 
small to have things of the sort 
we needed, and that we would 
have to shop in the “city.” But 
we got to wondering what other 
people did. The average intelli- 
gence of those we saw was high 
Advertisements such as we had 
seen could hardly have escaped 
them. Shopkeepers told us. that 
most of these traded in the city. 
But we soon found that this was 
by no means true, and that a large 
majority of the housekeepers 
stayed at home, contenting them- 
selves with what the shopkeepers 
offered. The condition was about 
this: consumers dissatisfied with 
shopping conditions at home, but 
putting up with it; merchants 
complaining that too much busi: 
ness was being diverted to larger 
centers, and begging patrons to 
trade at home, and manufacturers 
offering goods for sale through 
local dealers that were really not 
for sale there at all. 

If our faith in what advertisers 
kept telling us had been less 
staunch we should have been sat- 
isfied with the shopkeepers’ ar- 
swers that “we don’t keep Pre 
mier canned goods, or Voltite 
or O-Cedar Mops,” and_ woull 
have accepted something else 
We could have ordered some 
things from a catalogue hous 
that had trailed us. This alterna 
tive, however, we did not cor 
sider, since we had a stern desitt 
to see before buying. The adver 
tiser had impressed us with the 
peculiar merits of his goods, ani 
had taught us that, at least for 
our needs, there was nothing 
the market like them. It took 
more than a shopkeeper’s wort 
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Reach the “Spenders” 


of the World’s Greatest Market 


People who pay $1.50 and $2.00 each for first class theatre 
seats are the ones who have money to spend and quite as im- 
portant, the willingness to spend it. 


Beginning March 3d, we will issue the handsomest Theatre 
Programs ever handed (FREE) to New York Theatre-goers. 


THE FIVE LEADING THEATRES 
OF NEW YORK 
The Winter Garden The Casino 
Weber & Fields The Lyric Theatre 
The Manhattan Opera House 


In these programs you can secure typographic and color ef- 
fects hitherto not obtainable in New York. You reach the very 


highest class of “spenders” in the biggest and most compact 
market in the world. 


These programs will be examined carefully from cover to 
cover, and will be taken home as souvenirs of the play. 


They will be carefully edited and contain snappy “editorial 
matter” on special topics. 


They will be read when the mind is at ease, free from house- 
hold cares and business worries. 


A piece of copy that impresses favorably in other mediums 
will be doubly effective in these books, 


We furnish a weekly statement of the circulation in each 
theatre, so you know what service you are getting. 


National Circulation 


Waste Eliminated 


_We also represent the majority of the leading theatres outside 
New York, covering thirty of the largest cities. 


We can give you service in this line never before offered the 
large national advertiser. 


Full details, rates, etc. 


ADAMS & OLMSTED 


National Theatre Program Association 
1255-61 Broadway, New York Phone, 2188-89 Madison Square 
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to dispel this illusion, but where 
was the market the advertiser told 
about? 

We decided to query the ad- 
vertiser on this point. In our list 
we found a large number who 
urged us to send for booklets, 
recipe books, etc. In these would 
probably be found full directions 
as to whether we would be obliged 
to try the next town. four m.les 
away, a journey by no means too 
difficult, or go to the “city.” If 
it was the next town, we wanted 
to know which store to try. If 
the city, the idea was even still 
more important. We _ expected 
the advertiser to give us this in- 
formation if we let him know 
that we were “in the market.” 
I emphasize this point because 
upon it seems to hinge the reason 
why some advertisements become 
meaningless to many, many peo- 
ple. We had the money to buy. 
We were customers “half-sold.” 
We wrote to every advertiser 
who had in any way invited us to 
do so. It was up to him to hoist 
a flag over his distributing sta- 
tion that we could see. It meant 
the solution of our problem in 
running a household. To an ad- 
vertiser it must have meant an 
opportunity to sell more goods in 
our territory. 

We got replies to our inquiries 
from over half a hundred of the 
high-class firms. 

In the literature that poured in 
upon us were pamphlets, recipe 
books and circular letters. We 
welcomed them all, and in no case 
did we find anything that served 
to decrease our interest or respect 
for the goods we sought to know 
more about. But out of the fifty 
replies only seven told us specifi- 
cally where the goods might be 
obtained. Not one of these seven 
was a store in our own town, and 
but three suggested a plac? nearer 
than New York City, thirty miles 
away. 

Of course we were disap- 
pointed. If our search had been 
for things recommended by 
friends, we should have been less 
dismayed. And the friends would 
at least have told us where to 
go. But to have the very thing 
we wished explained slid over 


thus carelessly, as it was in nearly 
every letter and booklet, without 
so much as an intimation that 
the manufacturer even knew him- 
self where his goods were on 
sale, was more than we could un- 
derstand. 

One of our first experiences 
was with the makers of the Hoo- 
sier Kitchen Cabinet, which we 
were told in convincing advertise- 
ments was on sale by licensed 
dealers a list of whom would be 
sent us, including the name of the 
one nearest us. We did not as. 
sume that a dealer in our own 
little neighborhood would be an 
agent, but we hoped to be directed 
to one in the next larger town, 
four miles away. or at least in a 
city a few miles beyond, whiere 
we were willing to go to make 
such an important purchase. 

We were decidedly in the mar- 
ket for a kitchen cabinet, but the 
booklet sent us said nothing about 
any list of dealers, except to re- 
peat again that they were licensed, 
and we must look for a license 
sign. The concern sent us an in- 
stalment plan proposition and 
many letters, but the instalment 
method was not interesting to us. 
We preferred to see the goods be- 
fore sending money. We tried 
the next town, then the nearby 
city, and finally New York City. 
We saw kitchen cabinets but not 
Hoosiers. In one store they of- 
fered to get us one. We asked if 
they intended to get it, anyway, 
and they said no. So we told 
them not to bother, being sure we 
could find the right place. But 
nobody had Hoosiers. 

That was several weeks ago. 
We still have faith in the Hoosier 
people’s dealers. But we cannot 
find one. Perhaps some day we 
shall stumble upon one of the li- 
cense signs, and buy a Hoosier. 
Or we may find one, “just as 
good,” and buy that. Meanwhile 
we are getting along in the old 
way, without any cabinet what- 
ever. If the Hoosier concern 
should ever advertise refrigera- 
tors with undeniably fine features, 
I am afraid we should hardly 
take the trouble to read about 
them. 

The Burnham & Morrill Com- 
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pany advertised ‘Fish Flakes,” and 
the ads looked interesting. They 
sent us a recipe book, “Good Eat- 
ing,” which looked even more in- 
teresting. A circular letter asked 
us to “prevail” upon our regular 
grocer, toobtain “B. and M. Fish 
Flakes” or to go to Park and 
Tilford’s or Acker, Merrall, and 
Condit’s grocery stores, New 
York City, for them. We had al- 
ready made inquiry for “Fish 
Flakes” at our grocer’s without 
result. We hardly felt like “pre- 
vailing” on him to stock goods 
just for us, especially goods we 
were to try for the first time. So 
we waited until a shopping tour 
could be made to include one of 
the city stores mentioned, where 
we found “Fish Flakes.” Our 
grocer las no supply: as_ yet, 
and seems to be unaware that we 
are buying them elsewhere. But 
by chance we discovered that he 
has Burnham & Morrill canned 
lobster which we had not seen 
advertised, but accepted because 
of our favorable test of “Fish 
Flakes.” We are still wondering, 
however, why Burnham & Mor- 


rill, having interested us, ex- 
pected us to travel thirty miles 
through densely populated dis- 
tricts to buy their goods if we 
were unable to “prevail” upon our 
local dealer to get them. We 
were inclined to think that the 
“prevailing” should have been 
done by B. & M. 

The Macbeth-Evans Glass Com- 
pany sent us a_ booklet  illus- 
trated in colors. We _ wanted 
glass shades for gas burning fix- 
tures, and the illustrations looked 
good, although there were no 
prices. Tidings of the Macbeth 
ware had reached us long since, 
when advertising meant less to 
us. We were at once convinced 
about their quality and ready to 
accept no others. 

We selected certain styles and 
being directed in the catalogue to 
the concern’s New York sales- 
room, decided to go there and 
place a small order. The sales 
manager was courteous, and 
showed us what we had chosen. 
But he said that it would be better 
to buy small quantities, such as 
three or six shades, at ten or 








P. T. Knew ’Em 


P. T. Barnum knew the great American public. He 
knew from experience that for the purpose of bringing 
the people for miles around to a certain spot at a certain 
time to spend their money in the way he wanted them 
to, Poster Advertising could alone accomplish it. 


What Barnum has done any advertiser can do, and most 
effectively by the same method which has now been 


greatly improved. 


I can post your advertisement in over 6,000 of the 
principal cities and towns of the United States and 
render you Real Poster Service. 


I have proven the value of my ‘service to a number of 
the best known advertisers in the country (names on 
request) and I know that I have something of interest 


for every advertiser. 


HENRY P. WALL 


Fifth Avenue Building 
NEW YORK 


Paddock Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Official Solicitor Poster Advertising Association 











twelve dollars a dozen, at a de- 
partment store as he preferred.to 
sell at wholesale. So we tried the 
department store he suggested. 

Here a young woman showed 
us Macbeth globes, but not the 
ones we had selected. The ones 
we wanted, she said, weren’t meant 
for gas, but for electric lights. 


We showed her our catalogue, but . 


she was sure they couldn’t be had. 
So we put off getting shades, pre- 
ferring to use the ones furnished 
by our landlord, until we could 
get just what we wanted. 

The Chalmers Knitting Co., ad- 
vertising “Porosknit,” sent us an 
elaborate booklet and a letter ex- 
plaining this brand of underwear. 
We couldn’t get it in our town, 
but the letter read in explanation, 
after telling us to insist on getting 
“Porosknit,’ went on as follows: 

We sell our goods to jobbers, who 
distribute them to retail dealers—for 
that reason we cannot give you the 
names of your local dealers. 

If your dealer does not have Poros- 
knit and refuses to get them from his 
jobber, we will supply you direct at the 
prices quoted in the booklet. We pay 
transportation charges. 

We did not care to buy “Poros- 
knit” without seeing it first. It 
was hard to see why the “Poros- 
knit” people did not get the name 
of some dealer from the jobbers 
they mentioned, and send it to us. 
If our own dealer was likely to 
refuse to get “Porosknit” for us 
we did not think it wise to start 
an argument with him soon after 
arriving in his town. Again we 
were in the same position as be- 
fore in that we would hardly 
think of asking anybody to get 
goods for us with an option to 
buy, if pleased. We tried several 
stores in nearby towns, but as they 
did not have ‘ ‘Porosknit,” we de- 
cided that since winter had come. 
we did not need such articles, and 
could well wait until we happened 
to find a store or could go to Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., to see the goods, 
where they are made. 

We were favorably impressed 
by the samples of Skinner’s satin 
sent us. But our drygoods store 
had no such article. Nor did two 
other drygoods stores. although 
the firm’s circular letter invited 
us to write in such a case and “be 
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We did not feel 
inclined to write, but ultimately 
bought Skinner’s satin in a New 


accommodated.” 


York store, and our wardrobe 
now contains a coat lined with it. 
It is not easy to predict, how- 
ever, that we will not accept a lo- 
cal substitute, if we ever want it 
again in a hurry. 

The most einseniliies letter we 
got was from Valentine & Co. 
This firm sent us a booklet and 
sample of “Valspar,” and told us 
that we could find it in the next 
town, naming the store where it 
could be obtained. The letter and 
enclosure were clear and explicit, 
and we felt grateful to Valentine 
& Co., notwithstanding the fact 
that their base of retail supply 
was four miles away. After all, 
the sample kept us interested, and 
we found the dealer in the next 
town obliging and willing to make 
deliveries to us. 

The International Silver Com- 
pany sent us a tastefully printed 
“acknowledgment” folder. This 
explained that a catalogue of 
“1847 Rogers Bros.,” silver would 
follow. In due time a booklet ar- 
rived with a typewritten letter 
explaining again that the supply 
of catalogues was exhausted and 
that the booklet, though really in- 
tended for dealers, might interest 
us. The letter stated that the 
printed prices were subject to con- 
siderable reduction at a_ local 
dealer’s, but made no reference 
to any distributing depot. The 
catalogue was confusing and prac- 
tically useless to us with this pro- 
viso, and when we eventually 
found the International Silver 
Company’s store in -New York 
city, and commenced to buy from 
a stock pattern, we had to figure 
on an entirely new basis. There 
must have been a Rogers’ dealer 
nearer us, and we should have 
preferred to call on him. The 
regular catalogue has never ar- 
rived. 

Hills Brothers sent us a recipe 
book telling about how to use the 
“Dromedary” products, and a 
sample of cocoanut. An accom- 
panying letter explained that the 
cook-book was a second edition 
and just off the press. It was 
much more attractive than the 
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American Fashions 


THE NEW YORK TIMES’ American Fashion 
Number to accompany the regular Sunday edition of 
February 23d, 1913, will include a pictorial section in 
colors illustrating the designs of American styles 


which have won prizes offered by THE NEW YORK 
TIMES. 


Prizes will be announced for the best design of a 
hat. the design of an afternoon dress and of an evening 
gown, and ‘the Jury consists of Mr. Edward Bok, 
Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal; Mrs. John W. 
Alexander, wife of the distinguished painter; Miss 
Annie Russell, one of the most carefully dressed 
women of the American stage; Mrs. Eleanor Hoyt 
Brainard, a recognized authority on good dressing; 
Miss Abby E. Underwood, a distinguished illustrator 
of fashions, and Mr. Grosvenor K. Glenn, Editor of 
The Illustrated Milliner. 


The large number who have written to THE 
TIMES for detailed information regarding the contest, 
and the widespread manifestation of interest in it 
shown by the newspapers, indicate that the sale of 
THE TIMES on Sunday, February 23d, will be ex- 
ceptionally large. It offers an opportunity, for the 
first time, to the American manufacturer and the 


retailer to make a direct appeal to those interested in 
American fashions. 


American manufacturers and dealers in American- 
made specialties for women are interested in this 
movement to encourage American Fashions for 
American Women, and it is apparent that the demand 
for advertising space in the Pictorial Section of THE 
TIMES on Sunday, February 23d, will greatly exceed 
the space available. 


Circulation Exceeding 200,000 Copies 


Che New York Times. 


‘‘All the News That’s Fit To Print’’ 
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first edition, we were told. How 
this interested us was hard to see. 
Our grocer did not have “Drome- 
dary” dates or cocoanut. There- 
fore we could not “acquaint” our- 
selves with the products as the 
letter suggested nor could we try 
any of the recipes unless we 
found a store that did carry them. 
This grocer has not turned up as 
yet, and we have filed the cook- 
book until such time as our es- 
pecial regard for the “Drome- 
dary” goods shall have disap- 
peared, and we shall be satisfied 
to accept some other brand. 

Curtice Brothers gave us real 
co-operation, although we only 
discovered it by accident. They 
sent us a cook-book about ketch- 
up and other products, enclos- 
ing a post-card to be returned 
filled in with our grocer’s name. 
This request seemed reasonable, 
and we sent the card to Curtice 
Brothers, as requested. That was 
several weeks ago. and no answer 
has come as yet. We ultimately 
bought some of the Curtice prod- 
ucts at a city store but recently 
discovered them on our own gro- 
cer’s shelves. The grocer did not 
give us the news, but the gap has 
been filled and the Curtice adver- 
tisement has been more resultful 
than any other thus far. 

The Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany told us frankly that there 
was no dealer for “S-W” paints 
in our town, which, of course, we 
already knew. The letter went 
on to say that the local office 
would write us at once giving the 
name of some progressive mer- 
chant “who will doubtless be will- 
ing to order whatever goods you 
may want direct from us.” This 
concern also sent us_ valuable 
color plates suggesting home 
decorations which proved very 
serviceable, and as we found the 
paints in a city store, after a short 
search, we have practically for- 
gotten that the dealer’s name 
never reached us. However, it 
would be gratifying to know that 
we might find Sherwin-Williams 
paints nearer home when we want 
them again. 

The Standard Oil Cloth Com- 
pany wrote a courteous letter re- 
ferring us to Henry Bosch & Co., 


INK 


New York City, and enclosing 
samples of “Sanitas,” one of its 


products. We took their. letter to 
the store designated, and had no 
trouble in getting the goods. We 
are indebted to the Standard 
company for an introduction to 
Messrs. Bosch, who served us in 
other ways as a result of our 
visit, so that the recompense more 
than paid for the trouble neces- 
sary in dealing in a market so 
far distant. 

We got a descriptive booklet 
on Carnation Milk. We _ were 
told exhaustively about how this 
product had been selected with 
great care from amid the “moun- 
tains, green with stately fir trees, 
or blue with distance, or gleam- 
ing beneath caps of perpetual 
snow casting their inspiring influ- 
ence over the valleys. sending the 
sparkling waters dancing down to 
quench the thirst of man and 
beast and purifying the breezes 
that come. laden with refresh- 
ment,” but no word about a dealer 
who would sell it to us. We con- 
fess that we were not a little in- 
terested in the story of the “milk 
from contented cows,” but we 
had been getting our supply of 
evaporated milk from our grocer 
who carried two _ satisfactory 
brands—Borden’s and Van Camp's 
Later we tried Carnation which 
we got from a city store, but did 
not find it superior enough to 
continue its use. If it had been 
on sale at our grocer’s I dare say 
we might have switched to it be- 
cause of the advertising. 

We sent thirty cents in stamps 
to the Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Company for a sample of their 
“Wearever” saucepan, which we 
had seen on sale in the city. The 
ware was more than satisfactory 
as was our bargain, but we got 
no word as to what dealer near 
us would supply our future wants. 
We do not know any yet. but 
are buying an aluminum “Wear- 
ever” dish now and then in a 
city store, as we need it. We 
might do a bigger “Wearever” 
business if the manufacturer 
would only take us into his con- 
fidence about his distributing de- 
pots near us. 

(To be continued ) 
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PUTTING THE GRIP OF 
REAL INTEREST IN THE 
/ HOUSE-ORGAN 





THE SUCCESSFUL EXAMPLES SHOW 
A SERIOUSNESS OF PURPOSE TO 
MAKE THEM PAY—HOW SOME 
HOUSE-ORGAN EDITORS SELECT 
THEIR MATERIAL AND FOLLOW 
OUT THEIR POLICIES 


By C. R. Lippmann. 

The house-organ of ideal inter- 
est is a publication in which every 
paragraph, every illustration, has 
some direct or indirect bearing on 
the purpose of the house-organ— 
truly not an easy task. 

In this direction the Handshake 
of the Genuine Bangor Slate 
Company goes so far that it is 
issued in “territorial editions” ac- 
cording to the field of the travel- 
ing men. The center pages are so 
managed that write-ups of each 
traveling man circulate only in 
his own territory. 

Of course, there is no dearth 
of material about a firm. But 
customers and prospects do not 
care to devote their days to read- 
ing about the greatness of the 
house that is trying to get an or- 
der from them. 

“Copy is the life blood of the 
house-organ,” says Mr. Myron 
Townsend, associate editor of the 
Timken Magazine, a house-organ 
“de luxe” cn which this company 
spends more money than many 
advertisers on all forms of pub- 
licity. Its “interest policy” is 
summed by Mr. Townsend: 
“Playful touches on personalities 
interest people. Homely, old 
homespun philosophy and good 
humor are two powerful weapons 
at the command of every house- 
organ writer. But if he can't 
write he is helpless. Talks on 
goods should be so sugar-coated 
that the subscriber reads the 
house-organ instead of throwing 
it in the waste basket. Impres- 
sionistic copy is important.” 

r. Townsend brings out an- 
other important “interest point.” 
the matter of typography and il- 
lustration, saying: “We appreci- 
ate the selling value of a cut 
vhich gives the reader the right 


impression, so we have some of 
the best mechanical artists on our 
staff.” 

How does such a careful, com- 
prehensive policy pay? Quoting 
from the letter of the Timken 
Roller Bearing Company: “In the 
opinion of the general manager 
the Timken Magazine has in- 
creased the effectiveness of the 
big national campaign from 100 to 
200 per cent.” 

The Trumbull Electric Mfg. 
Company devotes “two pages to 
humorous notes among the trade, 
te-writing as good jokes as we 
can find, and applying them to 
individuals among our list of cus- 
tomers. Pages devoted to the 
above take about half the publi- 
cation. The other half is devoted 
to articles of a business nature 
written in popular style. We dis- 
cuss such questions as efficiency, 
returned goods, and a long list 
of business subjects in no wise 
connected with our own affairs, 
but general entirely. Such arti- 
cles are intended to give the trade 
confidence in our purpose, policy 
and integrity, and to give them 
something to think about. These 
articles are not heavy, but humor- 
ous, snappy. to the point.” 

“We do not attempt to make 
the Semi-Ready.Special a brilliant 
magazine” says Alfred Wood, 
vice-president of the Semi-Ready 
(Tailoring) Company. “We find 
it pays to mingle gossip and com- 
ment with good hard business 
sense, and to include the price and 
quality doctrines.” 

The gossip idea is also shrewd- 
ly utilized by the Remington 
Typewriter Company to whose 
Remington Notes many individual 
stenographers contribute—there- 
by being flattered into staunch 
support of this machine. 

In line with this interest-policy 
are naturally the so-called “fam- 
ily house-organs,” issued to amal- 
gamate the workers of large insti- 
tutions into one happy farnily of 
employees. No feature, be it ever 
so brilliant or meritorious, can 
compare in interest to any par- 
ticular employee with a news item 
about him or her, or about fellow 
workers, or the expectancy of 
seeing such items about one’s self 
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or friends in some issue of the 
house-organ. 

This method is used by some 
large corporations, particularly 
those whose force is territorially 
scattered; for example, the West- 
ern Electric Company, with its 
Western Electric News; and the 
New York Telephone Company 
with its Telephone Review. These 
publications compare in  typog- 
raphy, editorial strength and 
pictorial cover design with some 
magazines. So does the Wells- 
Fargo Messenger, a newcomer in 
this field, intended for the 20000 
and more employees “of this com- 
pany. This house-organ is edited 
by the advertising manager, Ed- 
ward Hungerford, a magazine 
writer, who also contributes 
stories to the Messenger. 

Entirely devoid of the lighter 
touch, but nevertheless interesting 
and effective, is the Dutch Boy 
Painter, of the National Lead 
Company. Says Mr. Harn, ad- 
vertising manager: “We are very 
particular to have something in 
each number of technical or bus- 
iness interest to painters or deal- 
ers, regardless of whether we 
have any selfish interest in the 
subject or not. We print articles 
on brushes, paint removers, driers, 
etc., which we do not make, and 
shop and office systems, which 
bring us no direct advertising. 
Our idea is to make a really val- 
uable magazine and get our ad- 
vertising ‘on the side.’” 

This civic interest forms the 
keynote of the unique house-or- 
gan published by the Public Li- 
brary, of Newark, N. J., for the 
avowed purpose of “introducing 
the city to itself and its public 
library.” 

Another way to make the house- 
organ interesting, in addition to 
its editorial matter, is to make it 
useful by publishing tHe wants of 
the trade to which it goes. For 
example, the G. & F. Monthly, 
published by Gordon & Ferguson, 
contains a list of positions wanted 
help wanted, business for sale, 
business wanted, etc. Similar 
policies are pursued by the Ober- 
meyer Bulletin of Cincinnati, go- 
ing to foundries, and by the Gim- 
let of the Norvell-Shapleigh 


Hardware Company, etc. There 
is, however, a risky side to this 
policy, for the customer whose 
clerk is enticed away through a 
want ad in some house-organ ig 
apt to bear a grudge against it, 

The “dollar power” secures the 
interest of house-organ readers 
when prizes are offered for win- 
dow displays, photographs show- 
ing the goods in use, useful ideas 
for pushing the goods advertised, 
etc. This policy 1s carried out by 
the Yellow Strand, of the Brod- 
erick & Bascom Company, by the 
Northern Furniture Company, by 
Huyler’s, etc. But these contests 
do not always generate the wide 
interest desired. This is shown 
by a recent issue of Huyler’s 
Hints, where an entire page with 
mourning border shows the sin- 
gle sentence in the center: “An- 
other opportunity lost. <A _ sad 
commentary on the alertness of 
our sales agents.” The lamented 
occasion was a contest about in- 
terior displays. 

The average man is not so hun- 
gry for instruction that he will 
strain a point to assimilate it, un- 
less it is administered in sugar- 
coated doses. An exception to 
this rule is the correspondence 
course in fitting and measuring 
furnished by the Kahn Messenger, 
“something that has been wanted 
for twenty years” by the tailor 
ing agents, to whom a misfit often 
means a customer and money lost. 


THE USE OF EXTRANEOUS MATTER 
IN HOUSE-ORGANS 


The apparent difficulty of mak- 
ing a house-organ interesting fre 
quently leads to the use of ex 
traneous matter. Epigrams are 
very popular for this purpose, 
and in some house-organs ap- 
propriately introduced under the 
heading “Bait.” 

Literature has also been drawn 
on. The Presto News, now dis 
continued, paid $100 for a shor 
story by Montague Glass. In 
current issue of the Zenith, of 
the Marshall-Wells Hardware 
Company, we find the name of 
E. Phillips Oppenheim.  Some- 
times parody is resorted to, 4 
for example, in the Layman 
Printer of the Multigraph Com- 
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We guarantee to sell 
your merchandise 
before we ask you 
to spend a dollar 
for advertising 








If you are a manufacturer of goods which are sold through 
department, hardware, men’s furnishing goods, drug or 
specialty storés, we can show you how to gain the hearty co- 
operation of the retailer and how to get your goods onto 
his shelves. 


We repeat—not a penny for publicity until we produce 
real orders. 


Here’s how we assisted 
one manufacturer to 
sell more merchandise 


One of our clients, the Standard Gramaphone Appliance 
Co., makes a device which automatically stops the Victor 
Talking Machine. They adopted our plan for marketing it, 
with the result that the money they are now spending for 
publicity is coming from the profits on first sales. 


The case cited above is not a rare instance. We are find- 
ing new outlets every day for manufacturers’ goods, and the 
cost of obtaining this distribution is very little. 


If you are interested in getting in touch with an organization 
capable of rendering such merchandising service, communicate with 


W. F. Hamblin & Co., Successors to 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 


America’s Oldest Advertising Agency. 


4360 Coronsey Fifth Avenue Building, New York City 
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The Tide is on the Turn 


General advertisers are realizing that the 
daily newspapers are the best mediums to 
reach the purchasing public. 





Local Daily Newpapers in 


NEW ENGLAND 


Will se// more goods at a lower cost than any 
other known salesforce. Try your campaign 
out in these Six Eastern States. 


List the value of local daily newspapers, 
but try New England first as your success 
i] will be greater owing to the great wealth of 
| the communities, the responsiveness of the 
readers to advertisements and the readiness 
| of dealers to handle advertised products. 


Write to any of these ten for possibilities of 
sales in their cities, trade conditions, pay 
roll and other interesting data. 


Lynn,Mass.,Item Waterbury,Ct.,Republican 
Portland,Me.,Express Worcester,Mass.,Gazette 
Meriden,Ct.,Record Springfield,Mass.,Union 
Burlington,Vt.,Free Press Salem,Mass.,News | 
New Haven Register NewBedford sane ry 
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pany, carrying a series of “Adver- 
tising Adventures by Linelock 
Sholmes.” 

A magazine of general type is 
the Houghton Line, which is the 
mouthpiece of the general man- 
ager of E. F. Houghton & Co. It 
contains matters political, reli- 
gious and philosophical. Its effect 
is interesting to note. Says John 
C. Eichner, of the publicity de- 
partment: “Our salesmen gener- 
ally tell us that the Houghton 
Line helps them sell goods. A 
few complained that the pro- 
nounced editorial expression on 
political and religious subjects 
had caused loss of trade, but they 
readily admitted that in many 
more cases they found upon call- 
ing that the customer had already 
mailed his order to the office.” 

The more generally interesting 
a house-organ is, the greater is 
its productiveness, the greater the 
circle it reaches, even beyond its 
own mailing list. The house-or- 
gan of the Standard Sanitary 
Manufacturing Company, _ not 
only “ranks high with architects 
and engineers,” but extends its 
influence also to “Public Libra- 
ries, the Carnegie Technical and 
other schools that teach plumb- 
ing.’ 

In a word, it seems to be the 
consensus of opinion that “house- 
organ interest” follows a serious- 
ness of purpose to make it valua- 
ble. The right degree of edito- 
rial skill naturally follows the de- 
termination to make the house- 
organ a real functional part of 
the sales and advertising cam- 
paigns. The lack of this serious- 
ness Of purpose is written over 
many of those now appearing and 
over most of those that are 
“dead.” 


+20 + -—_ 


OFFICERS OF FORT WORTH 
“STAR-TELEGRAM” 





At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Fort Worth Publishing 
Company, publishers of The Star-Tele- 
gram, the following officers and direc- 
tors were elected: Louis J. Wortham, 
president; Amon G. Carter, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; B_ N. Honea, 
secretary; W. G. Newby, treasurer. 

Paul ‘Waples, retiring president, was 
named chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 
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The Second City in Massachusetts 
and a Wealthy, Progressive, 
Rapidly Growing, High Class In- 
dustrial City, 


Worcester 


Mass. 


There is one daily that shows 
each year by the volume of dis- 
play carried—exceeding any other 
—that it is the choice of the re- 
tail advertiser, the man on the 
ground, and that is the 


Evening 
Gazette 


Its circulation exceeds 20,000 every 
evening and is still growing. 


The GAZETTE’S growth is due to 
giving a good newspaper, always being 
on the square with the public and the 
advertiser, hence it wins the esteem and 
confidence of both these, making a fine 
advertising medium for the local and 
general advertiser. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 














CIRCULATION 
MAN WANTED 


on well established Mail Order Publica- 
tions. Studious, temperate young man 
with good executive ability and up to 
date ideas on _ systematic circulation 
promotion, should have experience and 
good judgment in selecting and pur- 
chasing Parcel Post merchandise for 
Premiums—writing a good description 
style copy for Club Offer advertise- 
ments, and understand the preparation 
of attractive illustrations and effects 
produced from using either line cuts 
or half tones, in catalogue and other 
printing. A permanent position at a 
suitable salary to the man who seems 
best fitted for the place and wants to 
get onto the job. 

In applying, send samples of work 
and as full particulars as you can, 

Address, Parcel Post, Box 46, care 
Printers’ Ink, New York. 
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A Real 
Advertising 
School 


The successful advertising man of to- 
day—the man who is earning a large 
salary—is a sales manager as well as an 
advertising manager. He knows how 
to analyze his merchandise to find sell 
ing points; how to study the probable 
buyer and learn his attitude toward the 
merchandise together with his motives 
for buying; how to plan a campaign, in- 
cluding the method of selling, whether 
by salesmen or by mail, and how to 
select the mediums; how to prepare copy 
that will appeal to the greatest number 
of probable buyers; how to get this into 
type, which includes a thorough knowl. 
edge of printing and engraving methods; 
how to handle the replies from his ad- 
vertisements which includes writing of 
form letters, follow-up systems, co-op- 
eration with salesmen and co-operation 
with dealers. 

Knowledge like this will enable you 
to go into any business house and take 
the position of advertising manager with 
perfect confidence. It will do more; it 
will enable you to earn a salary in 
keeping with your ability as a producer 
of business. Up to the time this college 
was established, the only way such 
knowledge could be gained was by prac- 
tical experience. Now you can learn by 
correspondence. Our system of instruc- 
tion is exceptionally practical, and of 
such a nature that you easily secure a 
grasp upon the entire advertising prob- 
lem. 

We offer you the choice of nineteen 
different courses. One of these is the 
Complete Advertising Course; the others 
are special courses for different lines 
of business such as department store 
advertising, men’s wear, women’s wear, 
food products, mail order, real estate, 
financial advertising and eleven others. 

The Dean of our school is Mr. C. L. 
Watson, President of.a large Chicago 
advertising agency. He has held the 
position of advertising manager for two 
of the largest factories of their kind in 
the United States. 


Write today for our booklet. 


Chicago College 


of Advertising 


500 McCormick Bldg., Chicago 





TRADE PAPERS FAVOR 
SWORN CIRCULATION 
STATEMENTS 








HEATED DISCUSSION REGARDING Na- 
TIONALLY ADVERTISED BRANDS, 
BUT THESE ARE ENDORSED—CRITI- 
CISM OF EDITORIAL CONTENTS 


The Grocery and Allied Trade 
Press Association held a three- 
days session at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, New York, commencing 
Monday, January 27. It was 
agreed that sworn circulation 
statements should be required 
hereafter of every member of the 
association. PRINTERS’ INK’s 
“model statute” against fraudulent 
advertising was endorsed, and the 
association went on record as fa- 
voring the publication of general 
articles urging the dealer to push 
advertised goods where there is a 
reasonable profit allowed. 

William H. Ukers, publisher of 
the Tea and Coffee Trade Jour- 
nal, New York, was_ re-elected 
president of the organization and 
other officers elected were as fol- 
lows: Vice-president, A. C. Bar- 
ker, New England Grocer and 
Tradesman, Boston; _ secretary, 
Leon M. Hattenbach, Merchants 
Index, Denver, Colo.; treasurer, 
Charles Thorpe, Retail Grocers’ 
Advocate, New York, and execu- 
tive committee, F. N. Barrett, 
American Grocer, New York; 
David Ezekiel, Grocery World 
and General Merchant, Philadel- 
phia, and George J. Schulte, /n- 
terstate Grocer, St. Louis, Mo. 
The association renewed its ad- 
vertising agreements with the 
C. M. Wessels Company of Phila- 
delphia. 

The movement in favor of the 
publication of sworn circulation 
statements met with much oppost- 
tion by several members, but was 
finally successful after one of 
those who favored it had threat- 
ened to withdraw from the asso- 
ciation if the matter was not dis- 
posed of this year. There was 
considerable debate over the mat- 
ter of whether or not the trade 
press ought to give its endorse- 
ment to the campaigns of national 
advertisers. Some of the mem- 
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bers indicated a hostile attitude 
toward these campaigns on the 
grounds that they did not provide 
a reasonable profit to the retailer. 
The final action was favorable 
only to those goods on which the 
dealer is allowed fair profits. 

Richard H. Waldo, advertising 
manager of Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, one of the speakers at 
the concluding banquet, held Janu- 
aty 29, vigorously assailed the as- 
sociation because, as he expressed 
it, some of its members had failed 
to help the retail grocer to “get 
the money.” Mr. Waldo thought 
there was too much scissors and 
paste in the grocery trade paper’s 
make-up and too little “brass 
tacks.” There was far too little 
of the reading that tells the gro- 
cer how to sell goods. 

“Only advertisers,” said Mr. 
Waldo, “can tell low close you 
come to your readers. They 
know by experience. Too much 
of what you print is quoted and 
re-quoted before you get it. You 
publishers can cut out the free 
treading notice. It is the weakest 
thing about your advertising to- 
day, and neither the reader nor 
the advertiser is fooled by it. 
When you can show that your 
advertising appears only in your 
advertising columns you _ have 
taken a big step.” 

J. R. Moorehead, secretary of 
the National Federation of Retail 
Grocers, and a speaker at one of 
the business sessions, blamed the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law for the 
inability of the retail merchants 
of the country to take concerted 
ation for self-protection. The 
trade press might secure a modifi- 
cation of the law, Mr. Moorehead 
thought, in behalf of the retailer. 
The speaker took a firm stand 
against the Oldfield Bill, and fa- 
vored price maintenance. He’ ad- 
vocated an honest advertising law, 
and urged the publishers to up- 
hold the parcel post until fairly 
tested. 

0. F. Byxbee, publisher of the 
Inland Storekeeper, Chicago, was 
the speaker who urged action fa- 
vorable to advertised goods. 
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The One Great Paper in 
Maine’s Greatest City 


The Portland (Maine) 
Evening 
Express 


The EXPRESS has the exclu- 
sive evening field so makes a 
better paper for the people of 
Portland than it could afford if 
the field was divided. 

PORTLAND PEOPLE keep 
the EXPRESS the sole evening 
paper by giving it their exclusive 
support. 

The merchant uses it because 
the Express gives him a greater 
value than any other daily in 
Portland, so the general adver- 
tiser will find it to his interest to 
use it as it will make more sales 
for him at less money than any 
other Portland paper can. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 











Mr. | 
Byxbee had sounded several lead- |: 


ing manufacturers of the country | 


on this subject “Even 


if the | 


Any advertiser seek- 
ing information 
about the circulation 
of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 
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Prove It 


When we plan your booklet 
or catalog, our idea is not 
merely to evolve a ‘‘pretty’’ 
piece of work. Rather, we 
use typographical design as a 
means of expression. 

Our conception of a fitting 
catalog is governed altogether 
by the character and individu- 
ality of the firm for whom it is 
to be printed. May we submit 
samples that demonstrate the 
soundness of this working rule? 


Get us on the wire Spring 8971 
Wm. R. Robinson Co. 


PRINTERS 
153 Lafayette Street, New York 























WHO WANTS 
A GOOD 
PUBLICITY 
MAN? 


What big progressive concern 
needs a man with a record of 
accomplished results and a 
clean business bill of health, 
who has planned and-exe- 
cuted successful campaigns 
and is an experienced trade 
paper man, advertising solic- 
itor, traveling salesman, and 
editorial writer? 


“ E. ~ Tad 


Box 48—care Printers Ink 
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| profit on unadvertised goods is a 
cent or two less,” Mr. Byxbee 
said, ‘the grocer will sell three 
packages of advertised goods to 
one of unadvertised. The ques- 
tion is, could he do his own ad- 
vertising for the difference in 
profit?) Moreover, in substituting, 
| the responsibility is shifted to the 
| dealer, whereas if he had given 
the customer what he asked for, 
the responsibility would have been 
on the customer.” 
George J. Schulte, publisher of 
the /unterstate Grocer, St. Louis, 
Mo., gave circulation figures to 
prove that the degree of differ- 
ence between the papers with the 
highest and lowest rate per inch 
| and per page per thousand cir- 
culation was too great. The low- 
est rate per inch, according to Mr, 
Schulte, was twelve cents, while 
| the highest was $333. The lowest 
rate per page was $30, while the 
highest was $448. There was a 
lengthy discussion but no action 
was taken. 
A publishers’ symposium was 
held, at which Mr. Byxbee, the 
leader, told of securing an idea 
from Printers’ INK which he ap- 
plied to getting subscribers. The 
method was to send out a zinc 
| etched reproduction of a_hand- 
written letter. It was highly suc- 
cessful. T. P. Sullivan, former 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers, stated that 
$100,000,000 was expended annual- 
ly in this country for advertising 
food stuffs and $7,000,000,000 an- 
nually by housewives in the pur- 
chase of these foods. Ninety-three 
per cent of this consumer busi- 
| ness, Mr. Sullivan said, is handled 
| by ‘corner” grocers. It was up 
to the publisher to make these 
| grocers his readers. C. F. Bein- 
ert, chairman of the Committee 
on Trade Relations of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, offered a suggestion that the 
publishers join a trade relations 
movement with other organiza- 
tions, and this was accepted. “lf 
Kellogg wins the suit the Govern- 
ment has brought against him, 
said Mr. Beinert, “the retailer 
‘will be forced out of the field by 
pirates. This convention ought to 
assist in the fight.” 
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Among the speakers at the con- 

yention were: Charles G. Phil- 
lips, président Root Newspaper 
Association, New York; William 
H. Ingersoll, president Advertis- 
ing Men’s League, New York, and 
Clowry Chapman, counsel for the 
League; H. M. Swetland, presi- 
dent Federation of Trade Press 
Associations in the United States; 
John A. Lee, managing director 
National Canned Foods Week 
Committee of the Canners and 
Grocers Association, and Alfred 
W. McCann, of the New York 
Globe. 


-——- ter 
RESIGNATION OF SCRANTON 


PUBLISHER 


G. A. Somarindyck, who has been 
the publisher of the Scranton, Pa. 
Truth and Tribune-Republican since the 
consolidation of these papers last Sep- 
tember, has resigned’ to take effecr 
February. 1. 

Mr. Somarindyck came to Scranton 
something less than a year ago, pur- 
chasing a half interest in the Scranton 
Truth, of which paper he became pub- 
lisher and general manager. Last Sep- 
tember Mr. Somarindyck sold Truth to 
the Tribune Publishing Company _ for 
$200,000, and went with the combined 
papers as publisher for the purpose of 
consolidating the plants oll the two 
forces, which has now been completed. 

EEG, ee 


(LAGUE GETS PABST ACCOUNT 


The Pabst Brewing Company, Milwau 

kee, whose advertising account was for- 

metly handled by the Charles Fuller 

Company, of Chicago, has been added 

to the list of customers of the Clague 

Painter Jones Agency, of that city. 
ES. Tee 


W. A. Draper, formerly with the 
Munsey’s Magazine, and recently with 
the American Sunday Magazines, is now 
connected with the Chicago office of 
Hearst’s Magazine. A. J. Ward. of the 
Chicago Tribune, has been made man- 
ager of the Cleveland, O., office of 
Hearst's. 





Charlotte Walker, star of the “Trail 
f the Lonesome Pine,” addressed the 
St. Louis Admen, February 5, on “Ad- 
vertising. from the View-point of an 
Actress.” She is the only woman who 
eer addressed the St. Louis league. 
Charlotte was a hit. 





Summerfield Eney, of Baltimore, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
Bernheimer Brothers’ department. store 
ma'l-order section. 





R. J. Ambler has resigned as adver- 
ising manager of the Wesco Supply 
vaaeny, St. Louis, to go to New 
ork, 
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A College Town, a Residential 
City, and a Great Business 
Community 


New Haven 
Connecticut 


This is the ideal city in the Nut- 
meg State for any advertiser to 
introduce his goods with every 
chance to be successful, if he 
places his advertising in the 


Evening 
Register 


The two-cent evening newspaper that 
has the largest circulation and the best 
circulation of any other New Haven 
newspaper either morning or evening. 
The REGISTER is almost as much an 
institution in New Haven as Yale Col- 
lege. It is a daily newspaper liked by 
the people for its news values. editorial 
and special features and by the mer- 
chants for the results it produces! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 





Periodicals which are published 
merely to amuse are «negligible 
quantities as advertising mediums. 
Advertisers have at last awak- 
ened to this fact as witness the 
steadily decreasing patronage of 
this type of publication. The 
qualifications of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


as a profit-making advertising 
medium are centered in its edi- 
torial policy—which is the educa- 
tion of the public in matters per- 
taining to health, hygiene and 
sanitation. 

New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 

. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 
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Printers’ INK 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


PRINTERS' INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Publishers. 
OFFICE: 12 WEST 31ST SrREET, NEW YORK 
City. Telephone 1030-1-2-3 Madison Square. 
President and Secretary, J. 1. ROMER. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 


New England Office: 2 Beacon Street, Boston, 
JuLtius MatrHEws, Manager. D. S. LAWLOR. 
Associate Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gko. M. KOHN, 
Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Third N 
A. D. MCKINNEY, Man*jer 


*lonal Bank Building. 
, Tel. Olive 83. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months, Five cents a copy. 
foreign postage, one dollar per year extra. 
landdian postage, fifty cents. 

Page, $60; half page, $30; 


Advertising rates : 
Further 


quarter page, $15.00; one inch, $4.90. 
information on request. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 








New York, _ February 6, 1913 | 


Governor Governor = Sul- 
Sulzer on zer’s special mes- 
sage to the New 

False York Legisla- 
Advertising ture, January 27, 


concerning the incorporation and 
regulation of the New York 
Stock Exchange, contains the fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 


One of the most widespread of pub- 
lic grievances in connection with the 
purchase of stocks arises from false or 
fraudulent prospectuses, statements, or 
advertisements regarding corporate se- 
curities. Under our law as it now 
exists it is difficult to bring to justice 
persons, who, by means of false and 
fraudulent statements, advertisements 
and promises, deceive and wrong the 
investing public. These deceiving prac- 
tices have been attacked under the 
Federal laws, forbidding the use of the 
mails for fraudulent purposes. 

recommend amending tht law of 
this state so as to make it a criminal 
offense to issue any statement, or pub- 
lish any advertisement, as to the value 
of any stock or other security, or as to 
the financial condition of any corpora- 
tion or company, issuing or about to 
issue stock or securities, where any 
promise or prediction contained in such 
statement or advertisement is known to 
be false or to be not fairly justified by 
existing conditions. 


Unless we very seriously mis- 
understand the present New York 





law against Sissihadiits = mahal 
ing, it is already a criminal of- 
fense to issue any advertisement 
in which any statement of fact is 
made which is known to be false, 
Stocks and securities are not ex- 
empt, and it would seem that the 
present law is quite as easy to en- 
force as that recommended by the 
Governor. So the addition of the 
latter to the statute books would 
not help matters to any extent. 

What the Governor really 
wants, we take it, is some means 
to stop stock swindling in the 
State. To that end he needs 
first, an effective law, and second, 
an active body whose business it 
is to see that the law is enforced. 
The latter is ready to his hand, 
in the Vigilance Committees of the 
Advertising Men’s League, under 
the chairmanship of John J. Dil- 
lon, and of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs, led by Harry D. 
Robbins. At this present moment 
the Vigilance Committee of the 
League is striving manfully and 
with considerable individual sac- 
rifice to obtain convictions under 
the present law which makes it 
necessary to prove that the adver- 
tiser knew certain statements 
were false when he made them. 

If the Governor will secure the 
amendment of the present New 
York law so as to strike out the 
word, “knowingly,” he will go far 
towards the accomplishment of 
his purpose. Better yet, if he will 
secure the substitution of the 
Printers’ INK statute for the 
present law, he will make it easier 
for honest advertising men to 
help rid the State of liars-in-print, 
not only stock-swindlers but the 
whole brood of falsifiers who de- 
preciate the value of all adver- 
tising. 

Governor Sulzer’s attention is 
respectfully called to the Print- 
ERS’ INK statute as the only law 
yet drafted which is_ inclusive 
enough to embrace all sorts of 
misrepresentation; which _ will 
not interfere with any honest man 
in the conduct of an honest busi- 
ness, yet will not let the guilty 
man escape by imposing upon the 
State the task of proving what 
was in his mind at the time the 
act was committed. 
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His Excellency, William Sulzer, to the 
Governor of the State of Governor of 
New York. New York 








An Open Letter 











Sir: Newspaper reports of 
your message to the General 
Assembly quote you as advo- 
cating the passage of a law making it a criminal of- 
fense to advertise stocks or securities by any statements 
which are “knowingly” false. We very respectfully 
call your attention to Section 421 of the Penal Code 
of New York, which makes it a misdemeanor to utter 
“knowingly” misstatements concerning any article of 
merchandise—including, of course, stocks and securi- 
ties. 

The Vigilance Committee of the New York Adver- 
tising Men’s League (appointed following a suggestion 
of Printers’ INK as a means of enforcing the law 
against fraudulent advertising and an instrument to 
make all advertising more credible) is now conducting 
through the District Attorney’s office four distinct 
cases against alleged fraudulent advertisers. In every 
case the defense takes refuge behind the word “know- 
ingly” in the statute, imposing upon the prosecution the 
task of proving what was in the advertiser's mind 
when the advertisement was written. In at least one 
case the advertisement was written by an agent, and 
not by the advertiser, which further complicates the 
matter. 

PRINTERS’ INK has given a great deal of attention 
to this subject, as is evidenced by the opinion of H. 
D. Nims, author of “Nims on Unfair Competition,” a 
copy of which. is enclosed. Mr. Nims conducted his 
investigation at the instigation of Printers’ INxk, and 
drafted the model statute which is appended to the 
pamphlet enclosed. 

The statute in question was introduced into the Vir- 
ginia General Assembly at the last session; passed the 
Senate and was defeated in the House by three votes 
It is now before the legislatures of Missouri, Minnesota 
ind Ohio. 

The honest advertisers of this State, and of the 
nation at large, will support the amendment of the 
present New York law against fraudulent advertising 
by striking out the word “knowingly,” or the substi- 
tution therefor of the model statute as recommended 
by Printers’ INK. 

Respectfully, 


EpItor OF PRINTERS’ INK. 
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A very peculiar 


Writer’s “fair competi- 
tion suit has been 


Ecstasy filed in the Unit- 
ed States District Court at St. 
Louis. The complaint alleges a 
violation of an injunction issued 
by the United States Circuit Court 
at Cincinnati, and the anya 5 
copy of the defendants - the 
present suit apparently eaae ae 
obeys the letter of the injunction. 

It will be remembered that the 
American Piano Company won a 
case against The Knabe Brothers 
Co., a corporation doing business 
in Cincinnati, and secured an in- 
junction preventing the latter 
from the manufacture and sale of 
pianos bearing the name “Knabe” 
unless there was added thereto, in 
letters at least as conspicuous, the 
words “not an original Knabe.” 
Since that time the American Pi- 
ano Company has secured an in- 
junction to the same. effect 
against the Heine Piano Manu- 
facturing Co., of California, a 
selling agent of The Knabe 
Brothers Co. 

The present suit is brought 
against Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., 
a St. Louis department store, 
the Knabe Brothers Co., and Er- 
nest J. Knabe, Jr., and Wm. 
Knabe, III, officers of the latter, 
as co-defendants. The complaint 
alleges violation of the injunc- 
tion in that pianos are sold under 
the name of “Knabe,” with the 
prescribed notice added in so 
small type that it is unlikely to 
attract attention, and that there- 
by purchasers are deceived into 
the belief that they are buying 
the Knabe piano manufactured by 
the’ Wm. Knabe Co., of Baltimore, 
a subsidiary of the American 
Piano Co. 

Meanwhile the defendant, Stix, 
Baer & Fuller Co., is. advertising 
the pianos with special emphasis 
upon the fact that they are not 
“original” Knabe pianos. The ad 
recites some of the history of the 
Wm. Knabe Co., and goes on to 
say: 


Copy 


The possibility of making great gains 
out of the word “Knabe” suggested it- 
self to a group of modern-day capital- 
ists. 

In the effort for increased dividends, 
many of the underlying principles hand 
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ed down by Wm. Knabe, I, were com. 
pletely lost sight of. His teachings 
were disregarded, simply because doing 
so meant increased gain. 

Then Ernest J. Knabe, Jr., and Wm 
Knabe, III, the only living Knabes, de. 
termined to keep high the splendid 
name of Knabe, came West to Cincin. 
nati with a band of faithful workers, 
some of whose great-grandfathers had 
worked at the side of Wm. Knabe, L 

Here, in a new atmosphere, not dom. 
inated solely by dollars-and-cents prob. 
lems, they came, actuated by a noble 
purpose—and that to 

Build a Piano just as William Knabe, 
I, would build were he on earth to-day, 


Most advertising men will re. 
cognize in the above an excess of 
copywriter’s ecstasy, and it will 
be interesting to see whether the 
defense will introduce the adver- 
tisement into evidence or not. 


The zeal of the writer to make 
a strong ad may have ruined his 
concern’s defense unless the facts 
are straight. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Our idea of a thankless job is 
thinking up reasons why it didn't 
happen. 


The signs point 
to hard sledding 
ahead for _ the 

Laws advertiser and 
the salesman of “securities” that 
do not measure up to a reasonable 
standard of value. 

A bill of the general nature of 
the Kansas “Blue Sky” law was 
recently introduced in the New 
York Assembly, and now it is an- 
nounced that a bill modeled after 
the statute of the Western state is 
to be pushed in the Pennsylvania 
legislature, 

It is proposed at Harrisburg to 
go further than Kansas goes and 
to require brokers to be licensed 
the license to be denied if the 
state commissioner of _ banking 
does not approve of the broker's 
method of doing business. 

The cry is beginning to be 
heard, from financial men, that 
these laws are extreme and that 
they put too much power in the 
hands of one man. This is a fait 
criticism, but it may well be at- 
eued that even such a weakness of 
dangerous power is preferable to 
the past and present opportunity 
for fraud that exists in most 0 
the states. 


More 
“Blue Sky’’ 
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Office of the Beaver Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“We would not go back to the old 
system of stenographic dictation” 


This statement from the Beaver Company 
appears in hundreds of letters we are receiving 
from firms who have installed 


The Edison 
Dictating Machine 


It means more than that the Edison 
Dictating Machine is cutting the cost 
of business correspondence in two. 
It means that the Edison is cutting 
down to almost nothing the effort 
of producing correspondence. 

Each dictator dictates at will, at 
any speed and without interruption. 

Each operator devotes all of her 
time to typewriting. She writes 


faster because she does not have to 
refer constantly to her notes, and 
writes with absolute accuracy because 
she writes just what she hears. 

You can find out all about the 
Edison Dictating Machine by reading 
our free booklet, “The Goose, the 
Typewriter and the Wizard.” Write 
us for it today. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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with any printer, 


efore your first duty to 


yourself, Mr. Pub- 

You lisher, is to test his 
responsibility—test 

. him for financial 
13 1e€ U p rating, square deal- 


ing, prompt service, 

adequate equip- 
ment, quality. Satisfy yourself on these points 
before you trust your work to him. Test the 
Charles Francis Press. that way. Ask those 
whom we have served. Inquire of other print- 
ers. Our competitors know us as you ought to 
know us and as we hope you will know us soon. 


@ Charles Francis Press Service is complete. 
We assume full responsibility for the produc- 
tion of your periodical, catalog or booklet. 
Our equipment is large enough to take care of 
your work with the promptness that has gained 
us Our reputation. 


@ When can we discuss your printing prob- 


PRESS SERVICE 


30 West 13th Street New York City 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 














The Schoolmaster likes to see 
advertising men get into discus- 
sions that involve logic and the 
economics of advertising. The 
mere fact that such discussions 
are heard on every hand indicates 
the general tendency of advertis- 
ing men to reason things out, to 
dig deep for the facts. 

But discussions that get into 
logic and economics are some- 
thing like debates on the tariff 
and on the money question. The 
subjects are so big and deal with 
so many different conditions and 
tendencies that we are likely to 
get lost in the mazes if we don’t 
watch out. 

Here, for example, is some one 
who argues, with considerable 
good logic, that advertising in- 
creases the cost of living because 
it puts before people attractively 
the details of many things that 
the incomes of the masses do not 
warrant them in buying. The con- 
clusion is, of course, that for the 
general public good we should dis- 
courage such advertising. And 
then some one who has listened 
attentively to this argument re- 
marks, also with considerable 
logic, that the show windows 
probably tempted as many people 
to buy beyond their means as any 
other form of publicity. So this 
indictment: against advertising 
would take in the show window 
and all the tempting interior dis- 
plays of merchandise.~ It would 
discourage the inventing and pro- 
moting of vacuum cleaners, Ther- 
mos bottles, Victrolas, automobiles 
and many other things that add 
to comfort, pleasure or conveni- 
ence but which cost money and 
no doubt play a nart in encourag- 
ing people to live up to or beyond 
their means. 

* * * 

When we live in the backwoods 
we see and want little beyond bare 
necessities. Living is compara- 
tively cheap. When we are where 
things are going on and are well 


informed we see and want much. 
Must inventors, manufacturers, 
merchants, ad writers and sales- 
men keep their products out of 
sight and speak softly lest the 
human race spend its money too 
freely? We are hardly close 
enough to the millennium for that. 

The speaker whose argument 
called forth this comment by the 
Schoolmaster thought the manu- 
facturer and advertiser of dollar 
and two-dollar watches - justified 
himself in popularizing them by 
the benefit conferred on mankind. 
But even the low-priced watch 
has increased the cost of living. 
A generation or so ago it was 
not thought necessary to supply 
small boys with watches. Now 
every boy wants one. A youthful 
acquaintance of the Schoolmaster 
has had two within two years— 
both the $2 kind; and the cost of 
living went up $2 a year for some- 
body! 

* * * 

To quote the speaker once 
more: “While the individual 
company may, through advertis- 
ing, be able to enlarge its output 
sufficiently to reduce the cost, that 
increased production is secured at 
the expense of reduced production 
and increased costs in competing 
establishments.” 

In other words, the more Ivory 
Soap is advertised, the harder be- 
comes the lot of Life Buoy, Fairy 
Soap and Sunny Monday. Can 
we be sure of this? May not 
Ivory advertising have a good ef- 
fect on the soap business in gen- 
eral? Soap statistics show that 
Americans are yet far behind 
Britishers in the per capita amount 
of soap used. Our cousins across 
the water are probably not un- 
necessarily clean, and it seems 
likely that there may be consid- 
erable slack to be taken up in 
this fair land of ours before the 
worm turns and big soap-adver- 
tising appropriations become a 
burden on competitors. 





It might be argued, with seem- 
ingly good logic, that with every 
little city in the country support- 
ing a business school, with every 
' large city supporting a number, 
' with the high schools, Y. M. C. A. 
evening institutes and still other 
agencies offering business educa- 
tion, there would be a slim 
sale for correspondence business 
courses. “Scientific analysis’— 
worked out before the facts were 
j known—might show that the field 
was well cared for? But the cold 
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figures of transacted business 
show that the biggest correspond- 
ence-course sales to-day and for 
years past are on business courses, 
It is easy to see the reason after 
it has all happened. All teaching 
and sefling of business courses has 
an educational or creative force 
that makes for more business, and 
that force will continue to be felt 
until the time comes—if it ever 
comes—when the needs of. the 
people are fully met and everyone 
is satisfied. 














our clients. 





Seattle 


The famous trade mark 1847 ROGERS BROS 
| guarantees the Aeaviest triple plate. 





Our sales department travels and 
intelligently tabulates useful trade 
data in 1164 cities, towns and villages 
on the Pacific Coast. 


This data covers several distinct cam- 
paigns and all the leading trades. 


Our advertising department also uses 
this “live” material and saves $$$$$$ for 


We may be able to help you—why not 
write us fully and find out? 


“E} erhard Service” 


THE GEO. F. EBERHARD COMPANY 


Incorporated 1891 
Introducing-Advertising-Selling 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Los Angeles 


1847 ROGERS BROS.@ 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 



















Portland 





CROMWELL 
PATTERN 


Guaranteed by 
the largest makers 
of silverware. 
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fearful of 
postal savings banks 
They thought the 


bankers were 


Many 
the effect 
would have. 


competition might be ruinous to | 


savings banks, owing to. the 


greater confidence of the people in | 


governmental institutions. The 
argument of these bankers con- 
tained logic, too. What really 
happened? A_ statement issued 
some time back showed that al- 
ready over sixty millions had been 
gathered in by postal savings 
banks and put into circulation. If 
a bank has been hurt by the com- 
petition it has certainly kept quiet, 


for no one seems to know any- | 


thng about the matter. No, the 


postal savings banks created a | 
new saving field. There was 
plenty of room for them. 

x * * 


Undoubtediy there are extrava- | 


gances and extravagant tendencies 
in these free-spending days that 
should be curtailed by proper 
training. 
clock of time cannot be turned 
back. Men with merchandise to 
sell cannot be expected to be un- 
selfish sociologists. This is 4 day 
of exchange. Man is specializing 
more and more and is not, as he 
used to do, producing with his 
own hands much of what he 
needs. Out in the dairy districts 
there are actually many farmers 
selling large quantities of milk but 
buying butter from others. All 
of which means that exchanging 
must go on more and more freely, 
and advertising and selling are 
but forms or means of exchang- 
ing. Hard times check some of 
the extravagances, and other in- 
fluences are at work. The adver- 
tising man who is crying his wares 
honestly need not worry 
this deep question. 
ceptions, but as a rule the thing 
that does not merit a profitable 
sale meets its just deserts. 





AUXILIARIES t° PUBLICITY 
CAMPAIGNS 
W.A.ANDERSON & CO. 


8/-83 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 
DESIGNERS IMPORTERS MANUFACTURERS 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 
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MAIL ORDER 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


An established New York 
mail order business possessing 
remarkable possibilities for a 
live, hustling business man. 
Article advertised in general 
magazines. Quick seller. 
100% profit. New 4 color 
catalogs just printed. 
Complete equipment, office 
force, etc. Expenses small, 
Valuable lists of prospective 
purchasers. Will bear 
searching investigation. An 
opportunity that comes just 
once in a business lifetime. 
Write for full particulars. 


‘6M. O.”” Box 47 
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Has excellent 
news service, noted 


contributors, standard 


market reports, cream of 


fiction and large adver- 
tising patronage. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 














Did You in 1893 or 1894 
Take Life Insurance for $10,000 (or more) 


dividends deferred in any American com- 

y on which premiums to date are paid? 
f yes, I have interesting and profitable 
information. 


J. A. STEELE, 170 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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All the sources of supply for quality mer. 
chandise used for premium purposes, 
Likewise advertising specialties and sou- 
venirs. Free ‘Buyers’ Information Ser- 


vice’ to subscribers. THE Nove.ity 


News, 213 8S. Market St., Chicago; 120 big 
pages; illustrated; $2 year; 20c copy, mail 
No free copies. 
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Quality in Plans and 
Copy makes _ for 
Quantity in Sales. 
This is both a policy 
and a method with 
us. 

Of course, we get 
higher prices—so do 
you. 


The BATES ADVERTISING CO. 
5 Distinct Departments Uniting on Sales 


1s SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 





Position 
Wanted 


with large manufacturing con- 
cern or advertising agency, as 
advertising manager, copy, plan 
or sales development manager. 


Eleven years successful experi- 
ence creating and developing 
markets. 


“WwW. C.,” Box 49 
Printers’ Ink 











“Enclosed find My Check” 


read the replies when Davison writes your Fol- 
low-up Letters and Advertising Literature! His 
Powerful Persuasion makes Busy Men sit up and 
sign order blanks, write checks, send telegrams, 
ask prices or demand information about your 
product or proposition. Being America’s Fore- 
most Ad-writer, he knows the real dif ’twixt Ad- 
vertising and Badvertising. Charges a bit high, 
but Bargain Brains are Speculation and his 
Wealth-winning Webste1iananINVESTMENT! 
Write him fully, enclosing your present ad-litera- 
ture, if you’re really after the Scarce, Swift, 
Strong, Sure, Six-Cylinder SALESMANSHIP! 


AD-MAN DAVISON 
605 Waldheim Building Kansas City 


PRINTERS’ 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF OUT. 
DOOR INTERESTS 


The Outdoor Advertising Association, 
of which Thomas Cusack, of Chicago, 
is genom, held its annual convention 
in Denver, ange ote 28, 29 and 30. Vari. 
ous ideas for the improvement of out. 
door advertising were discussed. 

President Cusack in his opening talk 
urged the encouragement of the con 
tinued co-operation among outdoor ad. 
vertising men and newspaper and maga. 
zine men, as by this method each repre. 
sentative would be in a better position 
to advise advertisers intelligently how 
to get the best results out of their ad. 
vertising campaigns, and when and 
where each medium could be used to the 
best advantage. 

Some of the speakers at the conven. 
tion besides Mr. Cusack were George 
L. Johnson, sales manager of the Na. 
tional Association; R. L. Whitton, Thos. 
Cusack Company, Chicago; J. Charles 
Green, San Francisco; Charles Wright, 
Chicago; C. F. Bryan, Cleveland; Geo, 
L. Chennell, Columbus; Thos. H. B, 
Varney, Oakland; W. S. Yerkes, Thos, 
Cusack, New York; Walter F. Foster, 
Seattle; C. J. Smith, Chicago, and Harry 
C. Walker, Detroit. 

Thomas Cusack in the course of his 
remarks said that electric signs had 
come to stay; that it is up to the out 
door men to go to the dealer or mer- 
chant or anybody in business and offer 
him a sign different from any other; 
that not only “57 varieties” but 57,000 
varieties of signs must be manufac- 
tured. An interesting paper on **Mak- 
ing the Electric Sign Pay” was read by 
J. O. Siford. 

The Denver Advertising Club ten. 
dered a luncheon on Tuesday to the 
members of the Outdoor Advertising 
Association, at which Col. Wm. F. (Buf- 
falo Bill) Cody, Col. D. C. Collier and 
J. Charles Green spoke. Mr, Cody said 
when he first organized his show he dis- 
covered the necessity tor advertising, 
and this discovery has meant that during 
the last twenty years he has averaged 
an expenditure of $150,000 a year, al- 
most all of which was in outdoor ad 
vertising. 

Col. Collier spoke of the exposition 
to be held in San Francisco, and said 
San Franciscans were going to advertise 
the city extensively. . Charles Green 
stated, among other things, that if San 
Diego and Denver would advertise their 
cities by spending some real money, 
manufacturers would be attracted. 

The semi-annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held in Atlantic City in 
July, and the annual meeting in New 
Orleans in January, 1914. 


The Gam Weekly of National 


Lincoln Freie Presse 
LINCOLN, NEB. — 





Circulation 128,384. Rate 35c. 
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Classified Advertisements 








line for each insertion. 


ment can exceed 28 lines. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers” Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 
Six words to line. 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents, 
Cash must accompany order. 


No order for one time inser- 
No advertise- 
Forms close Thursday. 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 





greed FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


Classified Ads Placed 


In all Newspapers and Magazines at publishers’ 
lowest rates. Proof of insertion guaranteed or 
your money back. Write for select lists or send 
your list and ad for quotation. Agencies not 
handling Classined should write for proposition. 
Our magazine *‘ Advantageous Advertising” free 
on request. 


THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
233-5 Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 
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Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade’s 


leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago. 








AD. WRITERS 





e e 
Manufacturing Articles 
—Stories for House Organs ;copy for ads, folders, 
etc., WRITTEN and ILLUSTRATED on piece 
work—personal service—basis. 14 years’ experi- 
ence. Alfred Wonfer,3] Clinton St., Newark,N.J. 








We offer an Advertising 
Service that serves as 
conscientiously, 
as though entirely con- 
trolled by you. A ser- 
vice that studies with 
you, plans and works 
with you, 562 weeks 365 
days--through each year. 
Write on letterhead for 
Portfolio of Proofs. 





HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 














ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 


If you want to know why you 


do not get more business, send me all 
your advertising matter and a check for $2 and 
I will tell you what is wrong. Twenty years at 
it. FARMER SMITH, Cedar Grove, N. J. 








BILLPOSTING 





eed 
rds.Write 


or dates 
Prue foropen, de _§ 











COIN CARDS 





$2.60 per 1,000. For 6 coins, $3.00, any printing 
DODD PRINTING CO., Fort Madison, la. 








HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that Of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more tnan 
150,000 copies per day. 





FOR UICK RESULTS USE the 
DENVER WEEKLY POST. Guaran- 
teed paid circulation over 110,000, growing all 
the time, delivered by Uncle Sam—No street or 
newsstand sales. The largest circulation of any 
newspaper published between the Missouri River 
and the Pacific Coast. Classified ads 3c a word 
(black face caps count double). Display adver- 
tising rate 2c per line, $3 50 per inch flat. Sam- 
ple copy andcirculation by states sent on request. 





FOR SALE 





OR SALE—Bullock 8-page Cylinder press; 
complete with stereotyping outfit, engine, 
shafting, etc. Now running and in good condi- 
tion. We are installing a new 28-page outfit. 
Bargain price and easy terms. DAILY AD- 


| VERTISER, Clinton, Iowa. 








HELP WANTED 





UBSCRIPTION AGENTS wanted who have 
had experience in trade paper work. Give 
territory you are covering, also the trades 
you represent at present. Address, ESTAB- 
LISHED, Box 688, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED 


Make-up man for work on small newspaper. 
State experience and salary wanted. Address 
Box 696, care Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG MEN who enjoy continual traveling 
to sell advertising in a National Real Estate 
Directory published regularly for 13 years by the 
largest cirectory publishing house in the world. 
Refs required. R. L. POLK & Co,, Detroit, Mich, 





DVERTISING SOLICITOR wanted by 

publishers of established monthly maga- 
zine. Excellent opportunity to demonstrate 
energy and ability as a salesman. Must be 
producer from start. Good education and ad- 
dress essential. When replying give refer- 
ences and state experience, age and salary ex- 
pected. All communications treated confiden- 
tially. Address Box 663, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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LI8tTs 





NEW LIST NAMES 
Addresses of Farmers, All Taxpayers. VERY 
EXTENSIVE MAIL ORDER BUYERS. Ad- 
dress ADVERTISERS NEW LIsT, Printers’ Ink, 





any quantity, in any 
state, of our 250,000 
guaranteed list of 


farmers having telephones in their homes. The 
Parcel Post offers a profitable opportunity to 
develop a mail order business. rite for our 
mailing list catalogue. ROSS-GOULD LIST 
AND LETTER COMPANY, 416 N, 9th Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





DVERTISING WRITER WANTED in 
New York advertising department of large 
general magazine, farm paper and trade paper 
advertisers, must be experienced in writing ad- 
vertisements, catafogs, etc.; knowledge of elec- 
trical materials desirable; exceptional oppor- 
tunity and chance tor steady position; state age, 
salary expected and experience in detail, or no 
attention paid; alsosend samples of work, which 
will b- returned; replies considered strictly con- 
fidential. ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, P. O, 
Box 91, Grand Central Station, New York City. 





WANTED 

Assistant to General Sales Manager. Large mer- 
cantile house operating branch stores desires 
man for general sales department who is experi- 
enced in selling and modern office detail systems 
required, and in vogue with large concerns for 
general promotion of sales,and must have ability 
to put educational ideas for sales force in writing 
A man who has been engaged in similar position 
as called for in this advertisement is preferred. 
This is an excellent opportunity for advancement 
for a young man of ability. Answer, stating age, 
experience, salary. No applications considered 
unless accompanied by full details as to past ex- 
perience. W. C. HANSEN, P. O. Box 12, Madi- 
son Square. 


OUTSIDE MAN 


WANTED by an established New York City 


PRINTING HOUSE 


with new equipment and linotypes. Doing cata- 
log, advertising printing and high class publica- 
tions. He must know buyers of printing in New 
York City and vicinity, and have a minimum 
Sales record of $35,000 per year. Must handle 
his own accounts, utilizing our organization and 
equipment as if it were his s5wn, We have no 
other salesman. We want a hustler who will 
double his sales within a year with our backing. 
We want a man who will STICK and WORK. 
Box 694, care Printers’ Ink. 











LETTER-WRITERS 





Put Your Letter Problems 


before an expert. Sales, Collection or Good- 
wi'l letters sensibly written to produce results. 
DAVID DANE, Portland, Ind. 





MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers Ink a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
20c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.00, ac- 
cepted for a _ one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO,, 
12 W. 31st St, New York City. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





OSITION wanted as assistant to advertis- 

ing manager. Have three years’ advertising 
experience. Age 23 Employed at present. Write 
forsamples of copy; referenced; facts. Address 
Box 692, care Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG COLLEGE GRADUATE desiresa 

position as an assistant to the Adv. Mgr. 
Am well-versed in merchandise and commercial 
products. A student of advertising that is 
looking for the opportunity to MAKE GOOD, 
“D, J. G,,"” 3200 Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 





OUNG MAN, 20 years of age, ambitious, and 

of good address, desires position in advertis- 
ing department of newspaper or magazine. or 
with advertising agency. Five years with 
present publishers. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress Box 695, care Printers’ Ink. 





YOUNG man with 8years’ printing and agency 
experince desires position with well estab- 
lished agencv or advertiser. Thoroughly compe- 
tent to handle estimates, lay-outs, printing and 
engraving. Valuable as assistant advertising 
manager. Address Box 697, care of Printers’ Ink. 





A LIVE advertising solicitor is open for propo- 
sitions, Will consider connection with 
publisher or advertising manager for manutac- 
turer; (32) competent and excellent record. Five 
years with one publication, but possibilities are 
lacking. Address Box 691, care Printers’ Ink. 
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] am looking for a connection 
with a class pubiication with good field, but 
which has been run down througn poor manage- 
ment. If outlook satisties me, am willing to 
assume entire management and shoulder full re- 
sponsibility for results. Ail communications 
confidential, Box 690, care of Printers’ Ink, 





A man thoroughly acquainted 
with the class publication game, forceful writer, 
successful business getter, editorial experience, 
would take entire charge of, edit, or represent 
in Eastern territory, a trade or class publication. 
Willing to take stock in partial payment for 
services. Send full particulars with first letter, 
Box 689, care of Printers’ Ink, 
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Modem Facilities for producing 
large runs of printing and binding Our low 
expenses will help youto save money. WARD 
& SON, Lockport, N. Y. Est. 1868. 


PRINTING 








ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype ana linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, sod and 
1g presses, etc. Coin Cards. Original 





CCOUNTANT and Office Man (36), fourteen 

years’ experience with a concern publishing 
technical weeklies, thoroughly familiar with of- 
fice detail of the business, seeks executive posi- 
tion. Isa practical bookkeeper, accountant and 
systematizer versed with modern methods. 
Capabie correspondent and able to care for col- 
lections and credits. A diligent worker, with 
tact, energy and executive ability. First class 
references. Box 666, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Probably the Man 


You are Looking for 


1 want to connect with a live agency or as 
assistant to advertising manager who does big 
things. Am 25 years old, and have had a col- 
lege education. The past year have been in 
the service department of possibly the largest 
trade and technical publisher. Previously I 
“Carried the Grip’’ for 18 months. I know the 
retailer and his problems, have sold him oves 
the counter and through advertising. I know 
the manufacturer, machinery men, how to reach 
them, and have a good advertising knowledge 
of machinery. ‘The opening I am looking for 
is exceptional, where hard work is essential. 
Present salary $25.00. I expect equal or better. 
Write “CAPABLE,” Box 687, care of Printers’ 
Ink. 








I Want Work 


If you need an earnest, industrious young man 
with a knowledge of advertising, I can fill your 
needs. Will be glad to do any kind of advertis- 
ing work; position in N. Y. preferred. Have 
been studying advertising for a year, can write 
clearly and forcibly, and know a good deal about 
copy, layouts and mediums. Have good ed- 
ucation, good morals, a pleasing personality 
ond excellent references. Moderate salary ex- 
pected Please give me an interview. JOHN 
W. KLENCK, 666 W. 182d St., New York. 





PREMIUMS 


Parcel Post Zone Map 


Now ready for distribution. 
Latest Advertising and 
Circulation Feature. 





Write today for terms. 


S. BLAKE WILLSDEN 
32 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





ideas, good workmanship,economy, prompt- 
ness. Opportunity to estimate solicited. 


THE WINTHROP PREss, 141 E. 25th St., N. Y. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





EE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
Phone 4383 Gramercy, 46 W. 24th St., New York. 








PRINTERS’ INK 
BINDERS 


AT COosT TO US 


75c. Each 


Post Paid 








STRONG, CONVENIENT, 
SIMPLE 








PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO., 
12 W. 3lst St., New York 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
Ink a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’sS Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of c1r- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successiully cuntroverts its accuracy. 




















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for I9rl, 
26,377. best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazette. Average Nov., 1912, 6,228 
daily. A. A. ex, reguiarly. 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, 7*ibune. D’y & S'y av.’12, 59,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


San Diego Union. Sworn circulation, 1912, 
Daily, 10,998; Sunday only, 14,792. 


% 


San Francisco Examiner. 
Net paid circulation for 12 
months ending Dec. 31, 1911; 


Average, Daily and Sunday, 
net paid circulation 108,123; 
distribution, 109,752. Average, 
Daily only, net paid, 97,827; 
average distribution, 99,394. 
A Average, Sunday only, net paid, = 


179,817; average distribution, 
181,816. 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 


for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124, 


Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 1910, 
7,893; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404. 


New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,475, 5c. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 10912, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 7,973. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Star, Rvening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily 4 mos.’12, 64,164(@@). Carrier delivery. 
ILLINOIS 


Chicago, Polish Daily News (Dziennik Chica- 
goski). Daily average, 1912, 17,466. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269. 


Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1911, 
140. 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1Q1I, D>unday 641,623, Daily 
216,698, net paid. The Daily 


Examiner's wonderful growth 


in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Su nday Examiner 


SELLS more newspapers 
than all the 


—_ 


every Sunday 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
pavers PRINT. 

The absolute correctness 


of the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicagu 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the vis PR 


person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


WW 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ridbune. Sworn average Dec., 
1912, 12,640. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye Average 1912, daily, 
9,875; Sunday, 10,854. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’11), 35,263. 
Evening Tribune, 20,316 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 65,679—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad feld. 

Washington, Eve. Fourmai. Only daily in 
county. 1,975 suoscribers. Al! good peopie. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 56th year; Av. dy. 
1912, 8.711. Waterloo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average 1912, 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,151. 
Louisville, The 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49,632 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem, 6 months sworn statement 
U.S. P.O. daily and Sun., net circulation 44,762, 


MAINE 
Kennebec Yourmai, daily average 
Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Augusta. 
1912, 10,908. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1911, daily 


Portland. Evening Exoress. 
daily 17,625. 


Average for loll, 
Sunday 7élegram, 12.018. 
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MARYLAND 


News Publishing 
For Dec., 


Baltimore, News, daily. 
Average 1011, 79,626. 


Compar'y. 
1912, 76,181. 
lhe absolute correctness of the 
GUAR latest circulation rating accorded 
AN the News is guaranteed by the 


aay Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
‘ pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


0.0.0.0 -0- 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149—Dec. av., 182,159. 
Sunday 
1912, 322,915—Dec. av., 320,644. 
Advertising ] otals: 1011, 8,376,061 lines 
Gain, 1911, 447,953 lines 

2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ingfrom the big department store tothe smallest 
“want’’ ad. lhey are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
january I, 1911, to December 31, Ig11. 
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Boston, Hvening Transcript (O©). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount ot week day ad. 

Boston, Daily Post. December circulation 
averages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 401,460; 
sunday Post, 321,804. 

Boston, Herald and Traveler-Herald, all-day 
circulation over 200,000, A great quality news- 
paper in the mormmng and concentrated local 
and suburban circulation in evening. 

Lawrence, 7¢elegram, evening, 1011 av. 8,405. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daiiy sworn av. I9gIo, 
16,662; 1011, 16.987; 1912, 18,388. ‘T'wo cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
'12,20,367. I'he ‘“‘Home”’ paper. Larg’st ev’g circ. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1912, daily 
10,475; Sunday, 11,464. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ridune, twice-a-week. 
W, J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1912, 105,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circuiation 

GUAR is practically confined to the far- 

mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEEO Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 


Minzeapolis, Fournal. Every 
evening and Sunday (Q©@). In ©0 

I9Q1I average daily circulation, 

Re evening, 78,119. In 1011 average 
Sunday circulation, 82,208. Daily average cir- 
culation for Dec., 1912, evening only, 83,215. 
Average Sunday circulation for Dec., 1912, 
86,633, 
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CIRCULATION Minneapolis, 7riiune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily 
Average circulation of dail 
ovAA ' Trioune for year ended Dec - 
TEEO 1911, 98,686. Average circuiation 
of Sunday 7ridune for same 
period, 117,904. Average net paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1011, daily 77r#- 
Ink Publish- dune, 92,094; Sunday 7rtbune, 
ing Company 109,313. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1912, 123.483 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey. 10,567 daily average 1012. 
Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,900 daily average 
1912. Camden’s oldest daily. 
Trenton, Zvening Times. 1c—'o7, 20,270; '08, 
21,326; 2c—'oo, 19,062; '10, 19,288; "11, 20,115. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Avening Fournai. Daily average for 
1912, 18,155. It’s the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn". Daily 
average for 1912, 64,406. 
Buffalo, Courser, morn. Ave., I9II, Sunday, 
97,764; daiiy, 50,268; Enquirer, evening, 33,891. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, 1912, 
99,565. 
N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1912, 6,739. 
NEW YORE CITY 
Th Globe Largest high-class evening 
e circulation. Counts only 
papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average, 
January 1st to December gist, 1912, 129,427. 
A. A. A. and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 
Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for I912, 22.010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 
Schenectady, Union Star, 75% “home” cir. eve. 
Sp. features: Autos, Sports,Women’s, Fin., Fra. 
Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News, only Evening and Sunday 
paper in two Carolinas. The News leads. 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e.),av.Dec.,’12, 
4,146. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. Dec.,’12, 6,321. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Miain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1911: Daily ,96,129; Sunday, 125,191. 
For Dec., 1912, 103,732 daily; Sunday, 140,769. 
Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'11, 16,422 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Times, daily. 21,645 average, 
Wy Dec., 1912. A larger guaranteed paid 
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circulation than all other Erie papers 

combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y, 

Philadelphia. The Press (QO) is 

Philadelphia's Great Home News- 

GVA paper. Besides the Guarantee 

A Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

TEED on the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for Nov., 1912, 
93,251; the Sunday Press, 176,787. 

Washington, Reforter and Observer, circulation 

average Igi!, 12,823, 
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West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1912, 16,185. In its goth year. 
GUAR independent. Has ichoaal Co... 
TEEO and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in tne State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7 t:mes-Leader, eve., net, sworn, 
18,558, 9 mo. to Sept. 1,’12. A.A.A. examination 
Williamsport, Daily Sun and News. Average 
for December, 1912, 17,025. 
York, /ispatch and Daily. Average for 1912 
18,688. Covers its territory 
RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year. 
Covers field. Circulation for 1011, 4,406. 
Pawtucket Avening /imes. Average circula- 
tion for 1912, 21.097—sworn 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1911, 28,067 (O@). Sunday, 32,688 
(OO). Hvening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 
age IgI2. 
Westerly, Dasly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and RK. 1. Cir., 1911, 6,445. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Hvening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1911, 8,239. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 


GUAR git 30, 1912, daily 17,970; 


tbo Sunday, 18,526. August, 1912, 
average, daily, 20,986; Sunday, 
20,956. 
VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av 
ty12, 6,083. Examined by A.A.A. 

Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
9,418 net Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. Dec., 1012, 
6,414. The Register (morn.), av. Dec ,'12,3,167. 
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WASHINGTON 

Tacoma, Ledger Average year 1gil, daily, 
19,001 Sunday, 27,288 

Tacoma, News. Average for year Igtt, 
19,210 


WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
6 mo. ending Sept. 30, 1912, 4,063. Established 
over 40 years ago. 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Dec., 1912, 
daily 6,038; semi-weekly, 1,672. 
Madison, State Journal, daily. Actua! aver- 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917. 
Milwaukee, 7he Evening Wis. 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for 1912, 46,654. The 
Evening Wisconsin is the State's 
GA favorite home newspaper. Chas, 
TEEO H. Eddy, Foreign Rep , 5024 Met- 
ropolitan Bidg., New York; 723 
Old South Bldg., Boston; 1054 
Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
Racine ( Wis.) Fournal-News. Average circu- 
lation, 1912, 7,035. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 19.1 22,025. Rates s6c. in. 


ONTARIO, CAN, 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1912, 4,132. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1011, 46,962 
daily ;65,897 weekly. Highest quality circulation, 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Regina, 7he Leader. Average, 1912, 11,736. 
Five months, 1912, 11,017. Largest circulation 
in Saskatchewan. 











Want-Ad 


Mediums 


























CONNECTICUT 
ERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 5 cts. for 7 times 
EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State. Rate lc. a wor 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. 1c. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

“oN EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News,’’ says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why 7he Daily News is 

Chicago's ** want ad "’ directory 
THE Chicago Bxaminer with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classifed advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


MAINE 

THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore 





0.0.0.0. 0.1 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want cds; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper 


Be Wee 


MINNESOTA 


TS Minneapolis 7ribume is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 

CIRCULATI'N "THE Minneapolis 7ribune is 

the Leading want ad medium 

of the great Northwest, carrying 

more paid want ads than any 

tate other daily newspaper, either 

Ye No Minneapolis or St. Paul. Classi 

fied wants printed in Nov., ‘12, 

amounted to 204,621 lines. The 

number of individual advertise- 

by Printers’ ments published was 31,268 

Ink Pub. Co. Rates: 1 cent a word, cash with 

the order:—or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 

advertising in the daily appears in both the 

morning and evening editions for the one charge 
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HE Minneapolis Yournai, 

every Evening and Sunday,| ©© | 

carries more advertising every ' 
month than any othernewspaper 


inthe Twin Cities. No tree or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 


solutely no questionable adver- 
Joo | carn accepted at any price. 
oo Cashorder one cents a word, 
minimum, 20 cents. 
—_ 


NEW YORK 


2 Sha Albany Avening Fournai, Eastern N.Y.'s 
hest paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
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THE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
tied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
HX Chester, Pa., 7smes carnes from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 79rsbunuse—Get resuits—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








(OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





of their circulation. 


$32.76 if paid wholly in advance. 


Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign ©.—Webster's Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 

















ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (O@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy av. ist4mos, 
"12, 64,154 .(©© ) Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (OQ), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (Q@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrser-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best peopie 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, Amerscan Wool ana Cotton Kevorter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana woolen 
industries of America (OQ). 

Boston Hvening 7 ranscript (OO), established 
1880. ‘he only gold mark daily in noston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (QO). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising “han any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Zagte (OO) 1s THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (QOO@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade 

Electrical World (Q©) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 

Engineering Record (QO). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal inthe world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING Cv. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (Q@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y 

New York Herald (Q@@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (©@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 





Scientific American (Q@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 


The New York 71mes (©) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers. 


New York 7 ribune (OO), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (QO) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
whe Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Nov., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 93,251; 
Sunday, 175,787. 


THE PITTSBURG 
oe) DISPATCH ©® 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
prontable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournai (@@), only morning 
paper among 600,000 pcopie. 


TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (O@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
tweive dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (QO), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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Frank E. Mutton, our 
Managing Director, will 
leave Toronto on or about 
Feb. 12th to visit Buffalo, 
Rochester, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati, Dayton, Cleveland, 
and Detroit. 


It is suggested that adver- 
tisers in these cities who 
are interested in ways and 
means of commencing or 
bettering their Canadian 
advertising make an ap- 
pointment with Mr. Mutton 
during his stay in each 
city. If necessary, other 
cities may conveniently be 
included in this itinerary. 


Those interested will 
serve our convenience by 
writing for appointments 
as far in advance as pos- 
sible. 


J.J. GIBBONS Limited 
CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


Ceronation Bldg. 119 West Wellington St. Sterling Bank Bldg. 
MONTREAL, QUE. TORONTO, ONT. WINNIPEG, MAN. 


CANADA 


Cable Address: ““Gibjay,"’ Toronto Code: A.B.C., 5th Edition 





Partial List of Clients 
Force 
Vinolia 
Sanitaris 
Comiort Lye 
Fry's Cocoa 
Kexgal Shoes 
Regal Lager 
M.L, Paints 
Acme Fences 
Convido Port 
Comfort Soap 
Packard Cars 
Sunlight Soap 
Empire Fences 
Adanac Water 
Hine’s Brandy 
Dodge Pulleys 
Lifebuoy Soap 
Waverley Pens 
Thermos Bottle 
Rogers Cement 
Wakefield Hats 
Vestal Olive Oil 
Vapo-Cresolene 
National Apples 
Renfrew Scales 
Catesby Clothing 
Business Systems 
London Feathers 
Reid’s Neck wear 
Sovereign Houses 
National Mfg, Co, 
Polo Shoe Polish 
Wire & Cable Co. 
Belanger’s Plows 
Gale’s White wear 
Russell Motor Co, 
Page Wire Fences 
Crompton Corsets 
A. E, Ames & Co, 
Outario Wind Mills 
Oxford Underwear 
Peerless Incubators 
Sun Fire insurance 
B. D. V. Tobaccos 
Premier Separators 
“Ideal’? Metal Beds 
Cockshutt Plow Co. 
Barber-Ellis Limited 
Edwardsburg Starch 
Manson Campbell Co, 
White Horse Whisky 
Omo Washing Powder 
Coate’s Plymouth Gin 
Semi-Ready Clothing 
C. H. Lepage Co., Ltd. 
T. Pringle and Son Ltd, 
Shawinigan Underwear 
Remy Martin’s Brandy 
Canada Life Assurance 
“Crown” Corn Syrup 
Black & White Whisky 
Canada Cycle & Motor 
National Cash Registers 
Consolidated Optical Co. 
Maxim Silks and Satins 
Hudson Bay Knitting Co, 
Underwood Typewriters 
‘*Magi’’ Mineral Water 
Paterson’s Cough Drops 
Pedlar People of Oshawa 
Vicker’s London Dry Gin 
Aromac Office Specialties 
Canadian Engines, Limited 
Drummond Dairy Supplies 
Abbey Effervescent Salt Co. 
(mperial Wire and Cable Co. 
Canadian General Electric Co, 
Dominion Organs and Pianos 
Shaw Correspondence Schools 
Toronto Hydro Electric System 
McCallum’s Perfection Whiskey 
Northern Elec. Rural Telephones 





THE MONUMENT OF 
SUCCESS 
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| “GIBBONS Knows CANADA’ 
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